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PREFACE 


As his own literary editor for the period 1830-1860, 
William Cullen Bryant reviewed and discussed the poetry of 
virtually every publishing poet of the age in the pages of 
New York's oldest newspaper, The Evening Post. It will be 
the purpose of this study to examine Bryant's position, 
taste, and influence as he performed what he considered to 
be his role in support of American poetry. The years 1830 
to 1860 were selected because these were Bryant's most 
‘active years as an editor; these were the years in which he 
achieved his fame as a poet, editor, and citizen; and these 
were the years in which poetry entered the public domain. 

A good part of the basic research was conducted in the 
Bryant collections in the New York Public Library and the 
files of The Evening Post in the New York Public Library 
and Library of Congress. In none of the studies of Bryant 
has his newspaper criticism been examined in detail, 
fragmented as it is. Yet, the cumulative volume of his 
literary commentary forms a respectable canon which is 
consistent, informed, and sensible. 

I wish to express my deep appreciation for the many 


people who freely contributed their time and talent to 


xxii 


xxiii 
this dissertation. The subject was stimulated a decade ago 
in a seminar of Professor Theodore Hornberger at the 
University of Pennsylvania, who revealed the scope of 
Bryant's activities to me. Through the years he has 
patiently guided this study to completion. A succession of 
cooperative and sympathetic graduate chairmen of the 
University of Pennsylvania Department of English have kept 
me in the good graces of the administration in my halting 
studies, including Professors Johnson, Scouten, Ryals, and 
Turner. Professor W. C. Bryant, II, who, together with 
Thomas G. Voss, is editing the Bryant correspondence, shared 
his research and insights into Bryant's thought. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Plaseied not only worked tirelessly to make order 
out of the chaos of my draft by her alert and intelligent 
corrections, but markedly improved it with her perceptive 
comments. And, to my wife, Barbara, I must give the lion's 
share of credit for her understanding, sacrifice, patience 


and confidence in the completion of a truly family project. 


CHAPTER I 


BRYANT'S PERSONAL FAME 


William Cullen Bryant was famous as a man of letters, 
even before he assumed control of the management of the New 
York Evening Post in 1826. During the thirty years that 
followed, he became a political voice to which preside..cs 
listened; he became a powerful influence in the development 
of journalism; he was an important citizen whose name was 
magic in civic advancement; he was an example of the noble 
impulses of American life to the people of Europe; and he 
was a liberal force in social and literary activities both 
at home and abroad. 

Bryant earned his poetic reputation through a fortunate 
combination of genius, proximity to the cultural center of 
Boston, and timely encouragement. The "discovery" of 
"“Thanatopsis" in 1817 by the editors of the North American 
Review uncovered a poet of uncommon skill and with a unique 
voice, We cannot say that Bryant became an,overnight success 
on the strength of this one publication. The North American 
Review was just getting started and attracted no particular 
attention outside of Boston. Neither did Bryant. At the 
urging of his father and through the encouragement of 


Willard Phillips of the North American Review staff, he 


contributed three poems and two essays in 1818. In the next 


three years he published six hymns in a Unitarian hymnal 
collected by Henry D. Sewall, and five poems in Richard 
Henry Dana's Idle Man. Not an imposing output for three 
years, it served to win for him the respect of the Boston 
literary coteries. On the strength of this reputation, he 
was invited to read a poem at the annual Phi Beta Kappa 
celebration of Harvard; the result was "The Ages." Shortly 
thereafter, Phillips enjoined Bryant to collect his slight 
poetic production and was instrumental in its publication. 
Literary historians have hailed Bryant's 1821 volume as a 
point of departure for nineteenth-century poetry. However 
significant to the history of American poetry, the volume 
took five years to sell 270 copies. Nevertheless, these 
copies found their way to the hands of influential readers. 
Besides the powerful Harvard faculty, Bryant impressed two 
young men who would dominate the literary scene twenty years 
later--Emerson and Longfellow. 

Literary periodicals were tenuous enterprises because 
of the sparse audience and because there were few competent 
writers. Theophilus Parsons wrote to Bryant on 19 December 
1823 to solicit 100 lines of poetry a month, for $200 a 


year, to fill a new periodical, the United States Literary 


Gazette. In 1824 and 1825, Bryant sent Parsons twenty-three 
poems. In 1825 and 1826, he wrote to fill his own shaky 
periodicals variously named the New York Review and Atheneum 


Magazine, the New York Literary Gazette and American 


3 
Atheneum, and the United States Review and Literary Gazette. 


From 1826, when he joined the staff of New York Evening 


Post he contributed separate poems to the New York Mirror, 





The Talisman, the Christian Examiner, and the Knickerbocker 
Magazine. 

When he moved to New York in 1825, Bryant found that 
his local reputation had preceded him, particularly through 
the good offices of the Sedgwick family of Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. The youngest son, Charles, had been with 
Bryant at Williams. Bryant met Catharine, the youngest of 
three sisters, who became a foremost novelist, during his 
days in Great Barrington, in 1820. Henry D. and Robert, 
were lawyers in New York City. It was Robert who introduced 
Bryant to Cooper, Halleck, and Sands at a dinner party in 
the young poet's honor. * In 1825, Bryant's fame as a poet 
was sufficiently illustrious to evoke an invitation to 
present four lectures on the nature of poetry before the 
New York Atheneum. While not profound, the lectures marked 
Bryant as an authority on poetry. In themselves, they did 
little to spread his reputation except among the select 


citizens who heard them. They were not published until 


lcnarles Brown, William Cullen Bryant (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1971), pp. 112-113. See also Parke 
Godwin, A Biography of William Cullen Bryant, 1 (1883; rpt. 
New York: Russell and Russell, 1967), 208-209. Hereafter 
cited as Biography. 


after his death.? The event, however, was a reflection of 
his literary prestige. 

In 1832, two years after he was named as editor of 
New York Evening Post, he finally brought out his collected 
poems. In the preface he wrote: 


Most of the following poems have been already printed. 
With few exceptions, the remainder have since appeared 
in different publications, mostly of the periodical 
kind. The favor with which the public have regarded 
them, and of which their republication in various 
compilations seemed to the author a proof, has 
induced him to collect them in a volume... . 
Sensible as he is that no author had ever more cause 
of gratitude to his countrymen for the indulgent 
estimate placed by them on his literary attempts, he 
yet can not let this volume go forth to the public 
without a feeling of apprehension that it may contain 
things which did not deserve admission, and that the 
entire collection may not be thought worthy of the 
generous and partial judgment which has been passed 


upon some of the separate poems. 2 


From this preface we can infer the steps by which an early 
nineteenth-century poet created an audience. He had his 
separate poems published in periodicals, collected in 
anthologies, and, if acclaimed, published in a volume. The 
unctuous tone is conventional; however, it reflects the 


favorable reception of Bryant's individual poems, and his 


2parke Godwin, ed., Prose Writings of William Cullen 


Bryant, 1 (1884; rpt. New York: Russell and Russell, 1964), 
3n. Hereafter cited as Prose. 


3Henry Cc. Sturges, ed., The Poetical Works of William 
Cullen Bryant, Roslyn Edition (1903; rpt. New York: AMS 
Press, 1972), p. cxxviii. Hereafter cited as Works. 





status as a poet. Despite the consuming demands of a 
political newspaper, in the midst of revolutionary develop- 
ments in his world, Bryant considered himself a poet. 
Notwithstanding his favored position as an editor, he had 

to go through the same travails as the other poets in seeking 
a publisher and reaching an audience. 

By 2 October 1833, the 1832 edition of his poems “is 
all sold but a handful of copies ... I think of publishing 
another edition soon, and will get you, when I am ready, to 
inquire what your booksellers will give for being allowed to 
publish a thousand eapiea.*” Another edition, with only 
"The Prairies," "Sonnet, from the Portuguese of Somedo," and 
"The Journey of Life," added, was issued in 1834 by Russell, 
Odiorne, and Metcalf of Boston. The proteseional poet 
continued to seek a wider audience by enlisting Washington 
Irving's assistance to secure a London publisher. Another 
1832 edition was issued by J. Andrews of London. Harper and 
Brothers of New York brought out five editions of a collec- 
tion which included only eleven new poems between 1836 and 
1839. In 1839 they published another volume for which 
Bryant added only "The Battlefield." There were at least 
five reprints of this edition. He prepared a little volume, 
entitled The Fountain and other Poems, for Wiley and Putnam 


in 1842, explaining that "The poems which compose this Little 


Setter to Richard Henry Dana, Biography, 1: 295. 
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volume have been written within the last five or six years 
- « e- -” The White Footed Deer and Other Poems, containing 
ten poems, was published in the Home Library Series in 1844, 
Carey and Hart of Philadelphia published an illustrated 
volume of collected poems in 1847 (it was reprinted in 1849). 
Finally, Bryant signed a contract with D. Appleton and 
Company to publish Poems .. . Collected and Arranged by 
the Author in New York and London. This edition was printed 
in England by R. Clay.> This bibliographical information 
reveals that however slim was Bryant's lifetime poetical 
production, he was able to publish almost one volume 
annually between 1832 and 1847. In addition, he capitalized 
upon the national interest in travel literature by collect- 
ing two volumes of Letters of a Traveller in 1850 and 1859. 
The poet could not be otherwise than a household name with 
such a publishing record. Mott lists "Poems" as one of the 
popular books of any kind in the decade, 1843-1853. ° Of 
course, the above data also reflects Bryant's professional 
acumen in business as in poetry. 

As early as 1836, Bryant was the foremost poet of New 


York. When he returned from his first trip to Europe, he 


Ssee "Chronologies of Bryant's ife and Poems," Works, 
pp. lxxvii-xcii. : 


Oprank L. Mott, Golden Multitudes (New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1947), p. 318. 


was offered a testimonial dinner, the invitation to which 
was signed by virtually every name of any significance in 
New york arts and letters.’ Bryant declined: "I cannot but 
feel, however, that although it might be worthily conferred 
upon one whose literary labors had contributed to raise the 
reputation of his country, yet that I, who have passed the 
period of my absence only in observation and study, have done 
nothing to merit such a distinction."8 His action is an 
example of humility; but it also is indicative of his self- 
confidence in his position in American literature. The 
national image of Bryant as the bearded patriarch was not 
possible until 1854, after which he returned from his tour 
of the Mediterranean with a recently grown beard. However, 
he was almost a poet laureate twenty years earlier. 

In the forties, he received requests for poems, pre- 
faces, and criticism in a quantity which would be expected 
of the famous. Bryant finally reached the point at which 
he refused to write poetry, make appearances, and criticize 
poetry except under great provocation. George R. Graham 
succeeded in capitalizing upon Bryant's renown in 1843, by 


securing his agreement to furnish poetry to Graham's 


7 Biography, 1: 312, 313n. Godwin lists the following 


names: Washington Irving, F. G. Halleck, A. B. Durand, 

G. C. Verplanck, William Dunlap, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Thatcher G. Payne, Robert Sedgwick, W. T. McCoun, Henry 
James Anderson, H. Inman, John W. Francis, Theodore S. Fay, 
George P. Morris, Henry Ogden, Edward Sanford, Morgan L. 
Smith, J. C. Hart, and J. K. Paulding. 


8tpid., 313. 


Magazine for $50.00 a poem. Bryant, out of humility and 
impatience with the drain upon his valuable time, acquiesced 
only grudgingly. Rufus Griswold, the young editor who 
succeeded Poe on Graham's, had to write Bryant on 17 December 
1843, that "sometime ago" Bryant had assured Graham that he 
would contribute to the magazine as soon as convenient. He 
was surprised to find a Bryant article in Godey's Magazine. 
Bryant replied a week later that he would send a poem he had 
started previously. In May and June of 1844, Griswold, 
writing for Graham, tried to wring an agreement for the 
exclusive rights to Bryant's poetry. Graham himself wrote 
on 2 May, "When I was in New York last, you were kind enough 
to promise me a poem upon which you were then engaged. Can 
you send it to me soon? I am making something of an effort 
for a forthcoming number and wish to have as many of the 
best writers as I can get for this issue. Would you have 
any objection to making a permanent engagement with me? I 
have such an arrangement with Cooper .. . Longfellow and 


Lowell . .. . With such a card I could stand the test of 





time . 2. « e These agreements made Graham's one of the 
foremost publications for a decade. But the arrangements 
were not particularly pleasant for Bryant. On 21 February 
1845, he had to write to Graham asking for payment for two 
of his own, and two of his brother, John's, poems which 
appeared in the magazine, a total of $120.00, “within the 


next fortnight." Later, it was necessary to follow up with 


9 
another letter: "Poets you know are always in want of money, 
and I, one of the tribe, am at this moment, particularly so, 
being about to make a journey of some length and duration. 
{He left for England in April. } You have published two poems 
of mine in your magazine and also two of my brother's... 


n9 


[and owe us $120.00]. Nevertheless, from 1843 until 1847, 


all of Bryant's poems written during this period first 


appeared in Graham's." ° 


Because of the public attitude towards native authors 
in the twenties and thirties, Bryant's initial fame as a 
poet probably owed its extent more to the English reviews 
than the American. But for Blackwood's Magazine or 
Retrospective Review in England, readers in Philadelphia, or 
Washington, would not have been so impressed by the younger 
Bryant, even if they had read the New England periodicals 
which reviewed the first volume of poetry. Godwin reported 
on the first English reviews: 

His little venture attracted some attention, even 

in England, where a collection of "Specimens of 

American Poetry" (Allman, London, 1822), made by 

Mr. Roscoe, brought it to the notice of the 

reviewers. A writer in "Blackwood" (June, 1822) 

graciously said: "Bryant is no mean poet; and if 

he is a young man, we should not be surprised at 


his assuming, on one day or another, a high rank 
among English poets." In justification of this 


%The letters of this correspondence are contained in 
the Bryant-Godwin Collection, New York Public Library. 


l0vorks, pp. 1lxxii-lxxiii. 
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prophecy the critic adduced "Thanatopsis" and "The 
Waterfowl," which showed "really superior powers. wil 


Later, reviews in England became more patronizing. In 
September, 1824, the reviewer from Blackwood's damned Bryant 
with faint praises: 


All their writers are but a feeble dilution of 
English originals. Some of the pieces of Bryant 
having found their way by piecemeal into England, 
and having met with a little newspaper praise, 
which was repeated with great emphasis in America, 
is set up by his associates as a poet of extra- 
ordinary promise. But Mr. Bryant is no more than 
a sensible young man of thrifty disposition, who 
knows how to manage a few plain ideas in a handsome 
way. "The Waterfowl," though beautiful, has no 
ore_ poetry in it than the Sermon on the Mount (2) 
tsi ic | ao his blank verse is a mere imitation of 
Milman. 


The Retrospective Review was a little kinder: "In respect 
to the poetry of our friends, the Americans, little can be 
said at present. Their verses are too like ours to call for 
particular mention .. . Mr. Bryant, who certainly stands 
first in the American Parnassus, copies the style of Lord 
Byron, in his Spenserian stanzas, and in his blank verse 


nl3 


reminds us at once both of Wordsworth and Cowper. When 


Irving succeeded in the publication of Bryant's poems in 
1832, John Wilson praised the poems in moral terms 


reminiscent of Bryant himself: "The inspiration of many of 


113 iography, 1: 180. 
12th id. 
13 

Biography, 1: 278n. 
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his poems is traced to a profound sense of the sanctity of 
the affections. That love which is the support and the 
solace of the heart in all the duties and distresses of this 
life is sometimes painted by Mr. Bryant in its purest form 
and brightest colors as it beautifies and blesses the 
solitary wilderness ... .'' Wilson quoted long passages 
which "could only have emanated from a genius of very high 
order."14 Bryant was known in England to the extent that a 
James Bird from Yoxford, Suffolk, sent him a volume of 
poems to consider.15 Thomas Campbell, an elder statesman 
of English poetry during the thirties, and one of the early 
English poets to appreciate the literary opportunities of 
the American continent, sent an envoy, Charles Lester, in 
1840, to balance some of Campbell's disparaging remarks 
concerning American poetry. Campbell had insisted that 
Lester contact Bryant to correct the misconception of 
Campbell's opinion of American poetry. 16 Perhaps no more 
reliable evidence of Bryant's foremost position in American 
literature in the forties can be found than the association 
with Charles Dickens. In 1842, Dickens, at the height of 
his popularity in England and America, traveled to the 


United States to plead for an international copyright. 


14Riography, 1: 279380 


\Sr etter, dated 27 June 1833, Bryant-Godwin Collection. 


1S etter: dated 24 August 1840, Bryant-Godwin 
Collection. 
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The Evening Post and all of the other periodicals of the 
nation reflected the great national anticipation and excite- 
ment over his visit. Even Bryant was caught up in the fever 
and tried twice, but, -unsuccessfully, to see Dickens while 
the great man was in New York. Bryant received the follow- 
ing apology from Dickens on February 1842: 

With one exception (and that's Irving) you are 

the man I most wanted to see in America... 

As I lost what I most eagerly long for, I ask you 

for your sympathy, and not for your forgiveness. 

Now, I want to know when you wiil come and 

breakfast with me; and I don't call to leave a 

card at your door before asking you, because I 

love you too well to be ceremonious with you. I 

have a thumbed book at home, so weil worn that 

it has nothing upon the back but one gilt "B," 

and the remotest possible traces of a "y.'" My 

credentials are in my earnest admiration of its 

beautiful contents ... .17 
Later they had that breakfast together; Bryant entertained 
him in his home; and they attended a ball given in Dickens' 
honor by the "fashion and wealth of the city at the Park 


Theatre. "18 


After Dickens left the city, Cornelius Felton, 
President of Harvard and host of Dickens, wrote to Bryant, 
"IT received .. . several copies of the enclosed papers 
from Mr. Dickens. He wishes to have them published, and 
mentions you particularly,"?? Unfortunately, when Dickens 
returned to England, disappointed by the opposition of the 


17) etter, Goddard-Roslyn Collection, Reel 1. Reprinted 
in Biography, 1: 395. 


185 ography, 1: 397. 


19 etter, 6 May 1842, Bryant-Godwin Collection. 
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booksellers in America to the copyright, he sneered at the 
American manners. Bryant arose to the defense of those who 
opposed the copyright conscientiously and reminded Dickens 
of the effusive praise he had heaped upon this country during 
his visit.20 Dickens! insults did not seem to affect 
Bryant's reputation in England. In 1845, he made a second 
trip to Europe. Upon his arrival, Edward Everett, the 
Minister of the United States, arranged for a breakfast with 
Samuel Rogers, Thomas Moore, and others. During the rest of 
his stay, he visited Crabbe Robinson, James Montgomery, and 
Wordsworth. Bryant was not a name collector. From the 
records, however, it seems most natural that he should call 
upon these illustrious poets as a peer. His acceptance into 
the great houses of literature says much of his reputation. 
Wordsworth considered Bryant's poetry to be more striking 
and full of American life than anything he had seen.-? A 
little later, Rogers told Bancroft that "he found more 
pleasure in reading [Bryant's] works than in any other 


living poet's,"22 His works were translated into German. 2° 


20Brown, p. 274. 


21 snnabel Newton, Wordsworth in American Criticism, 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928), p. 160. 


221 etter, 25 November 1846, Goddard-Roslyn Collection. 


23 a6 Letter from D. Adolf Laun, 3 December 1862, 
Goddard=-Roslyn Collection, Reel 2. 
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And even the emperor of Brazil was familiar with Bryant's 
works.2° 

Independent of his poetry was Bryant's public life in 
politics and civic affairs. As editor of a frankly political 
newspaper, Bryant could not escape active participation. 
Furthermore, a good number of his friends as early as the 
twenties were lawyers and politicians. The Sedgwick 
brothers, who introduced him to New York, were active 
liberals. Gulian Verplanck, the lawyer and politican who 
was deeply interested in literature, sent Bryant a copy of 
the first New York review of the Poems of 1821. Their 
subsequent correspondence and friendship continued until 
Verplanck's death in 1870. Many of the letters exchanged 
during Verplanck's eight years in Congress are contained in 
the Berg Collection, New York Public Library. The one group 
of men with whom Bryant did not enjoy close relations was 
the pugnacious "tribe" of editors. As Derby observed, the 
foremost journalists of the day never were on speaking terms-— 
Thurlow Weed, the Whig of Albany; Horace Greeley, the radical 


26 


reformer of the Tribune; and Bryant. Practically all of 


24° omitted. ] 


25 
Letter from Rev. J. C. Fletcher, Rio de Janeiro, 
22 October 1863, Bryant-Godwin Collection. 


26 : 
J. C. Derby, Fifty Years Among Authors, Books, 


and Publishers (New York: G. W. Carleton and Company, 1884), 
p. 166. 
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Bryant's early political activity was conducted through 
The Evening Post's editorials, in contrast to Weed and 
Greeley, who were active campaigners and organizers. The 
enmity between Bryant and Greeley was deep, but seemed to be 
more a difference in style than political philosophy. In 
1855, Greeley suggested to George E. Baker that William 
Cullen Bryant might be a satisfactory Secretary of State: 
"You know I don't like him personally, nor he me, but I 
can't think of any man of greater mark; and I think he is 
thoroughly honest and capable."27 Bryant's significant role 
in the election of Lincoln is examined by Godwin and 
Brown.2® His continuing influence is reflected by the body 
of correspondence in the New York Public Library to and from 
Lincoln concerning the conduct of the war, emancipation, and 
candidates for key government positions. 2? In 1860, Hiram 
Barney, a Chicago politician traveled to Illinois to advise 
Lincoln on appointments, armed with a letter of introduction 
from Bryant. He wrote to Bryant that the letter was 


"influential" in securing an audience with Lincoln. 29 


277 etter, 17 August 1855, reprinted in Derby, p. 483. 


2 - 
See Biography, 2: 123-147; Brown, pp. 409-425. 


2 wrne Lincoin Box," New York Public Library. Reprinted 
in part by Godwin in Biography, 2: 142-143, 150-153, 175-176. 


30r etter, 17 January 1861, Bryant-Godwin Collection. 
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Reform and revolution were the worldwide order of the 
day during the period of 1830-1860. The name of Bryant was 
sought to add respectability and prestige to the proliferat- 
ing reform movements. Besides exerting the great influence 
of The Evening Post on behalf of these causes, Bryant was 
involved in many organizations. For example, he was 
president of the American Copyright Club in 1843, of which 
Verplanck was vice=-president.31 The Evening Post of 
9 February 1844 announced the election of Bryant to be 
president of the Committee to Abolish the Death Penalty. He 
declined re-election in 1845 on the excuse that‘he had 
"removed his residency outside of the city." He was 
president of the Common Council of the City of New York to 
Make Arrangements for the Reception of Governor Louis 
Kossuth, the Distinguished Hungarian Patriot, and delivered 
the principal address. He was president of the Press 
Banquet during the same year. Addresses to various cultural 
and civic societies by Bryant were regular New York events. 
He was known to every refugee from the revolutions raging in 
Europe during this time for his stirring support of their 
causes in poetry, oration, and editorials. As Godwin wrote, 
"Bryant } Signed and commended calls for meetings gotten up 

3lwittiam Cullen Bryant, II, "Bryant: The Middle Years; 
oie in Literary Fellowship," Diss. Columbia, 1954, 


32The Evening Post, 6 February 1845. Bryant had 
purchased the Roslyn, Long Island property two years before. 
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to express opinions, or to raise money in behalf of the 
European revolutionists; and, rejoicing in their successes, 
he participated in feeling, if not always in person, in the 
processions and dinners that celebrated their supposed 
triumphs." Ina letter from Garnier Pages of France, Bryant 
was addressed as one, "whose occupations and labors, as well 
as personal character, would be of the greatest assistance 
to the liberal cause in Europe ... May I then ask of you, 
who are so competent to give them the instructions fin 
democratic government] that we so much need in our circum- 
stances. ">? 

Feeling his responsibility as poet, editor, and 
citizen, Bryant acceded to the many requests and petitions 
for assistance and indorsement, which increased yearly as 
his renown swelled. In addition to overt and subtle 
requests for notices in The Evening Post, he was besieged by 
requests for contributions to anthologies, gift books, and 
hymnals. He contributed to more than twenty anthologies in 
the thirty-year period beginning in 1828.34 Most of these 
were submitted after they had been reprinted in literary 
periodicals. In these larcenous years, his poems were as 


often as not reprinted without permission or acknowledgment. 
Often when he discovered the theft, he took emphatic action 
33Riography, 1: 261. 


34Ralph Thompson, American Library Annuals and Gift 
Books, 1825-1865 (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1936). 
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either through the pages of his newspaper, or by letter. For 
example, he chided Richard G. Parker for changing a word in a 
poem which was reprinted without permission. °° 

All of his biographers emphasize the demands for this 
sort of assistance which were placed upon Bryant, and his 
generosity in giving aid, especially to the young writers of 
both prose and poetry. His service to these poets will be 
examined more fully later in this essay. Nor were Bryant's 
friends reluctant to Levy requests. Maybe they were the 
worst offenders as they interceded for other friends or 
established their own periodicals. Sturges includes at 
least twenty-seven hymns in the Roslyn Collection of poems. 
Most of these were contributed to Unitarian hymnals, 
memorial celebrations, or in the case of "The Death of 
Channing," funerals. His earliest hymns were written at 


36 "The Captive 


the request of Catharine Sedgwick in 1820. 
Loosed," was written as late as 1877. Young authors or 
editors often asked Bryant for prefaces or dedications. A 
representative sample of such a request is contained in a 
letter from J. Ermine Sacke, a poet from Boston. He asked 


Bryant for a copy of The Evening Post containing the notice 


of his poetry. He had received no help from the publishers. 


35Letter, 21 May 1849, New York Historical Society, as 
reprinted by David R. Rebmann, "Unpublished Letters of 
William Cullen Bryant," ESQ, 48: 132, 1967.. 


+O pieerapliy, 1: 163. 
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"Everyone has passed me by," he wailed. He asked Bryant to 
write him a critique for Putnam's, Harpers, or "the Knick." 
He then appealed to mutual family acquaintances, the 
Hampshire Hillis, N. P. Willis and others. 37 Sidney Willard 


came right out and asked for a notice of the American Monthly 


in return for which Bryant's poems (1832 volume) would be 


38 These requests came from overseas, 


noticed in the Review. 
also. A German writer, Alfred Walchner, asked Bryant's 
assistance in the publication of his grammar. He inclosed a 
translation of Bryant's "African Chief" into German. 3? 

After 1864, Bryant attended less to the direct 
management of The Evening Post.49 But his name was before 
the public continuously. The Evening Post and Bryant were 
linked inalterably. And the public expectations were 
fulfilled by the succeeding editions of his poems and 
translations, and repeated public appearances. George 


Ripley wrote in the Tribune, "Few occasions were considered 


3’Letter, n.d., Bryant-Godwin Collection. 


38) etter, 30 June 1856, Bryant-Godwin Collection. 


39 
Reel 2. 


40) etter, 5 November 1867, Huntington Library Collection, 
reprinted by Lazzerini. Bryant wrote to Marvin H. Bovee, a 
champion of the abolition of capital punishment, "I am glad 
that you think of publishing a work on the subject, which I 
hope will revive the discussion in this part of the U. S. .. 
I have not much to do with the Evening Post at present... 

I can promise it will aid the circulation of your volume." 


Letter, 23 August 1860, Goddard~Roslyn Collection, 
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complete without his presence. He was always the honored 
guest of the evening and the moment in which he was to be 
called upon to speak was awaited with eager expectation that 
never ended in disappointment, "41 

In 1830, Bryant was the most famous poet in America. 
By 1860, there was scarcely any place in the western world 
where he was unknown. Until Fort Sumter's fall, there was 
nowhere he could go in this country without being lionized. 
Considering his strong political views, known to all, this 
is remarkable. When he spoke of politics, literature, or 
morality, he was attended as an authority. In spite of being 
almost solely responsible for the text of the editorials of 
his newspaper for most of this period, he found time to 
maintain his identity and reputation as a poet. Not content 
with his personal reputation, he was alert and sensitive to 
the larger question of American poetry and American 
literature. How he executed his duty in the pages of the 


New York Evening Post will be examined next. 


BP pes we 2: 185n. 


CHAPTER II 
BRYANT AS EDITOR 


By the summer of 1826, Bryant enjoyed considerable 
renown from Maine to Virginia as a poet, literary editor and 
critic, and lecturer. The fortunes of the New York Review 
and Atheneum Magazine were, however, declining. Fortunately, 
for Bryant, William Coleman, editor and owner of the New York 
Evening Post needed an assistant, because of his deteriorat- 
ing health. Acquainted professionally, and through mutual 
friends, the two were drawn to each other. Under Coleman's 
management for twenty-five years, The Evening Post was one 
of the most prestigious newspapers in the country. 

The political disaster of the Federalists in 1800 
induced Alexander Hamilton, with others, to establish a New 
York newspaper. Apparently, he had no difficulty in raising 
the $10,000 from merchants and traders, and political men 
recently turned out of office. In the custom of the day, 
the money was loaned to the editor, who was charged with 
opening the newspaper. Later, the debt was usually 
canceled. This arrangement served to protect the anonymity 


(and reputations) of the patrons.+ 


lerank Luther Mott, American Journalism, A History of 
Newspapers in the United States Through 260 Years: 1690-1950 


(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950), p. 184. 
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The first issue of The Evening Post appeared 16 November 
1801. Its prospectus promised that it would be a Federalist 
paper, but would fairly report the facts and the issues and 
accept contributions and comments of the Democrats; that it 
would devote much attention to commercial affairs, especially 
the arrivals and sailings of ships; that it would fairly 
report the facts and the issues and accept contributions and 
comments of the Democrats; that it would endeavor to exchange 
news and items of interest with other newspapers, within and 
without the City of New York. In summary, "The design of 
this paper is to diffuse among the people correct informa~ 
tion on all interesting subjects, to inculcate just principles 
in religion, morals, and politics, and to cultivate a taste 
for sound literature."2 For the next seventy-five years 
The Evening Post would adhere to these first principles. 

Coleman had commended himself to Hamilton and the 
Federalists by his skill at shorthand reporting while a clerk 
of the Circuit Court. Once a law partner of Aaron Burr, 
Coleman, thirty-five at this time, was vigorous and robust; 
tall, with a mop of curly, black hair, and an intelligent 
face. He had the affiliations, the education, and the skill 
of disquisition to qualify as the editor of the new 


Federalist newspaper. > 


New York Evening Post, 16 November 1801. 


3american Journalism, p. 184. 
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Coleman said that for the first two-and-a-half years 
Hamilton not only set the editorial policy but dictated much 
of the copy. Thus, The Evening Post advanced the Federalist 
programs: opposed the embargo; supported central banking 
and a strong standing army; held an anti-French, pro-British 
bias; and catered to the mercantile class of New York City. 
After Hamilton's death in 1804, Coleman gradually became 
more independent in his political stand. He supported 
consistently those positions which enhanced the commercial 
health of the City. His politics, until 1824, can be said 
to be "anti-J. Q. Adams," because Adams supported the embargo 
in the Jefferson administration. In the election of 1824, 
he defended Jackson and continued to identify with that 
administration thenceforth. In commercial New York, the 
issue of low tarrifs was particularly sensitive. The Evening 
Post could in all conscience support both its customers and 
the administration. Hence its financial security was 
enhanced. Patronage flowed its way, while enemy papers came 
and disappeared. After the defeat of the Republicans in 
1824, its primary competitors were newspapers representing 
conflicting planks of the conservatives and reformers within 


the Democratic Party. 


4rown, p. 159. 
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In 1815, The Evening Post boasted of a circulation of 
about 1500. By 1830, this had increased to 1728.” The 
paper was prosperous enough in 1826 to pay each partner some 
fifteen thousand dollars. © Michael Burnham, once a practical 
printer, was the business manager and Coleman's partner from 
the beginning. Bryant wrote in his "Reminiscences of the 
Evening Post," that from the time Burnham assumed complete 
control of the finances of the paper, "the affairs of the 
journal became prosperous, it began to yield a respectable 
revenue; Mr. Coleman was relieved from his pecuniary 
embarrassments, and Mr. Burnham to grow rich."’ At $10.00 
a year, or six cents a copy, circulation alone could not 
produce the profits which were realizea.® 


New York Evening Post, 9 January 1830. James M. Lee 
said that in 1812, New York Evening Post had the third 


largest newspaper subscription in New York--1600. (History 
of American Journalism {Boston and New York: Houghton 


Mifflin Company, 1923], p. 142.) Mott gave the estimate for 
1815 as 1500; he said there were 2000 subscribers in the 
early twenties. 


Stetter from Bryant to his wife, dated 2 October 1826, 
as quoted in Biography, 1: 229. 


7“tme Last Half-Century," The Evening Post, 2 January - 


1851. The name of the newspaper was changed in 1832. The 
semi-weekly was called The Evening Post for the Country. 


The weekly was known as Weekly Evening Post. Neither New 


York Public Library nor Library of Congress had complete 
collections of any of the above. Hence many of the cita- 
tions will come from different editions. 


Sgrown, pe 369. 
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Advertising was the life—blood of any newspaper. 


Although The Evening Post was a political paper, it carried 
as much mercantile news as any of the commercial papers.” 
Fully eighteen of the twenty-four columns of the 1826 copies 
were filled with advertising and notices. The items, bought 
by the month or year, were unchanged from week to week. 
Occasionally, several columns of marine notices might 
disappear from the first page in favor of a speech, debate, 
or literary reprint, but the proprietors could not afford to 


displace paid notices by any but the most pressing news. 

A sensitive source of income was the contract for 
public notices, e.g., lists of unclaimed mail, lists of 
arrivals and departures of shipping, notices of auctions, 
and advertisements for bids. They occupied column after 
column. The local, state, and national administrations paid 
for such services, thereby exerting considerable influence 
over the fortunes of the newspapers. Another important 
source of revenue subject to political patronage was the 


contract for printing of government forms and documents, 10 


"Kner dont Journalism, p. 186% 





10nee, p. 223. William M. Gauge wrote to Bryant from 

Washington, D. C., during the financial crisis which started 
in the panic of 1837: "Could not the Government do something 
[to]wards sustaining your press," by giving you the printing 
of the Post Office blanks for the State of New York? (Boston 
Morning Post has the printing of Post Office blanks for the 
State of New Jersey and north, and the office of the post- 
master of Boston.) 

"I know by experience the difficulty of sustaining a 
democratic paper if published daily... 

"P.S. The publishers of the Pennsylvanian have, I 
believe, the printing of the post-office blanks for the State 
of Pennsylvania; but this will go but a little way towards 
supporting a democratic paper in so bank=-ridden city as 
Philadelphia." (25 July 1838, Bryant-Godwin Collection) 
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After advertising, politics enjoyed second priority for 
space in the newspaper. Issues, debates, and political 
campaigns were reported and interpreted with predictable 
bias, with verbatim reprints of speeches as they became 
available. Obviously, politics frequently meant the life of 
the newspaper. Besides the critical revenue that belonging 
to the right side reaped, the smallness and homogeneity of 
the reading public made it dangerous to incur general 
displeasure. !+ For this reason, the bitter battles fought 
on the pages of the opposing papers were usually personal 
attacks on the editors, rather than debates on issues. 

In these verbal melees Coleman was surpassed by none. 
If, as Bryant said, he struck out honestly and from sincere 
conviction, he certainly did not hold back. Colorful 
invective was more useful than wisdom, reason, and courtesy. 
"Vile reptile," "black-hearted and malignant calumniator,”" 
Coleman called his rivais.?? His fiery editorials were 
known throughout the area. As early as 1808, Bryant cited 
Coleman in his youthful poem, "The Embargo": 

Virtue abash'd beheld the apostate's zeal 
And freedom trembled for the public weal; 


Til Coleman rose, by honest anger led, 
And at his touch the gay delusion flea. 13 


1laiian Nevins, The Evening Post, 100 Years of 
Journalism (New York: Boni and Liveright, 1922), p. 350. 


12american Journalism, p. 185. 





13me Embargo, 2nd ed. (1809; Facsimile reproduction 
Gainsville, Fla.: Scholar's Facsimiles and Reprints, 1955), 
p. 45. 
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Coleman was ready to back his words with deeds. After one 
verbal exchange, he challenged his rival, James Cheetham, to 
a duel. When this encounter was thwarted, he met and killed 
a harbor master, Captain Thompson=--who had accused Coleman 
of cowardice in the Cheetham affair--in another aasi2 A 
paralytic stroke in 1819 left Coleman's legs "dangling like 
pieces of string," Bryant recallea.?° A minor city official, 
incensed by one of Coleman's attacks, attacked the stricken 
man in his carriage some time later, beating him so savagely 
that he never fully recovered his health. Coleman died in 
1829 with the reputation of honesty and sincerity. ?® 

The size of the staff under Coleman limited the number 
of sheets and the amount of independent writing which could 
be printed. Coleman wrote the editorials himserz. 1! He 
supplemented his editorials from the copy that his circle of 
friends in strategic state and city places, other news 


sheets, and correspondents’ letters provided. Very little 


14american Journalism, p. 186. 





15"tme First Half-Century," The Evening Post, 2 January 


1851. 


1Evening Post for the Country, 14 July 1829. "As an 


editor, Mr. Coleman was frank, unreserved and fearless in 
the expression of his opinions. His very enemies will 
concede to him the praise of disinterestedness. He took 
his side readily and boldly on all subjects of general 
importance without waiting for public opinion to declare 
itself .. . No person was ever more ready to retract a 
mistaken opinion when convinced of the mistake ... 


1american Journalism, p. 184. 
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rewriting or editing was possible. Foreign news was gathered 
through arrangements with ships' staffs, correspondents, and 
foreign newspapers. Godwin wrote that it took five days for 
news to arrive from Albany; a week, from Washington; and one 
or two months from Europe. (1:23ln). When the intelligence 
did arrive, it was carried generally directly to the press 
where the rest of the paper was already set; then, letters, 
poems, excerpts from novels, essays, and lectures and local 
events were fitted in. This makeup of convenience made only 
the placement of the advertising and the editorial lead 
predictable. Usually printing crews were paid by the piece, 
rather than by salary. They had to wait for the copy to 
come in before they were called upon to set the type. This 
might be at any time. They could wait around the office, or 
go home to await the "printer's devils" to call them back to 
the presses. 18 It is remarkable that with such methods the 
quality of typography and the accuracy were so high. One 
rarely finds a typographical error in The Evening Post. 

In view of these limitations--space, time, and 
technology--literature could not be discussed in detail. 
Coleman consistently fulfilled the prospectus, however, by 
printing foreign and American poetry and literary articles. 
This was not unique with The Evening Post: Other newspapers 
did the same. But Coleman was a cut above the other editors 


in his sensitivity to the arts and literature. He gained 


18nee, p. 270. 
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entry into the prominent literary circles of New York in the 
early 1800's, partly through his Federalist connections. 
Among the Knickerbockers with whom he was acquainted were 
Irving, Halleck, Drake, Paulding, and Cooper. Naturally, 
they offered their works to his newspaper in their search 
for an audience. In 1805, Coleman praised Irving's early 
Wari Halleck's first poem first appeared in The Evening 
Post. Salmagundi, written by the Irving brothers and J. kK. 
Paulding in 1807 and 1808 first appeared there. [In 1809, 
Washington Irving and Coleman collaborated in the hoax 
through an anonymous "correspondent" which was to launch to 
fame the Knickerbocker's History of New York. The Croaker 
Papers of Halleck and Drake were "smuggled" into the pages 


of The Evening Post and the Daily Advertiser in 1819. 7° 


Frank Mott in his history said, "Its reviews of books and 
plays were well done and had some literary distinction 
(p. 185)." 

If Coleman sometimes gave exorbitant praise to inferior 
poetry, and mediocre prose, he performed necessary service 
to American literature by providing an outlet for authors in 
search of an audience. The state of the arts of printing, 
publishing and distribution forced Americans into short 


forms of literature--essay, treatise, short story, and lyric 
19vevins, p. 98. 


20prown, p. 158. 
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poem--which would fit on the pages of magazines and 
newspapers. 2+ Ironically, this was an age which craved the 
novel. Because of the lack of copyright protection for 
English authors in this country, American publishers could 
print and market the popular English novels much more 
cheaply than they could American works, what few there were. 
Publication of verse was especially limited by this state of 
affairs. The inordinate amount of time necessary to write a 
volume of verse discouraged poets from collecting their 
individual pieces into a volume. Before 1830 scarcely eight 
volumes of verse came off the presses annually, and those 
were financed privately. 2? Bryant's own volume of poems of 
1821, acclaimed on both sides of the Atlantic, sold only 250 
copies between 1821 and 1826. In 1823, he still owed $14.92 
to the publisher. 2° 

By 1826, there was more literary news to report. On 
14 January 1826, The Evening Post reported, "During the last 
three months, 233 volumes have issued from the American 


Press, independent of the periodical publications. Of this 


2lRobert E. Spiller (with passages by Alexander Cowie), 
"The Making of a Man of Letters," Literary History of the 
United States (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1959), 
p. l27. 


22a merican Journalism, p. 414. 





23prown, p. 105. Godwin (Biography, 1: 193) said the 
profit was $14.92. 
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number 137 are original and 96 have been reprinted from 
foreign editions of the same works." Once the works were 
printed, distribution was a problem. A new piece of 
literature became known in the culture centers=--Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Charleston, etc.--through the grapevine 
of travelers and correspondents and through the newspapers. 
The Evening Post of 27 February 1826 reported that Bostonians 
had complained about booksellers who had not yet received a 
Single copy of The Last of the Mohicans. Several articles 


of the North American Review were known in New York only 





through Baltimore. The United States Literary Gazette 


appeared in Boston fifteen days before it could be purchased 
in New York. 
The newspaper to which Bryant fell heir after July, 


1829, was well established, prosperous, and respected 


nationally. It met the needs and desires of the substantial 


citizens of New York, many of whom were institutionalizing 
the life of Quality. As a political newspaper The Evening 
Post was no longer fixed to a party. William Coleman had 
managed its political course with judgment proven sound by 
the course of events. Being in tune with the times won 
advertising and security, an influential audience, and 
national prestige. The continuity of Michael Burnham's 
astute management of the business affairs of the newspaper 
through its first quarter century was no small factor in its 
financial stability. Coleman's unflagging support for 


emerging American letters and art by no means made the 
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newspaper a literary sheet, but it did serve to emphasize 
the importance of culture in the lives of the New York 
merchants. Furthermore, it gave outlet to many works, where 
none otherwise existed. Important to our subject, the 
tradition of gentility and competence which Coleman esta~ 
blished for The Evening Post provided expectations which 
Bryant would exploit and expand. 

On 20 March 1827, Bryant wrote to Charles Folsom, his 
Boston partner on the United States Review and Literary 
Gazette, "I think that in the literature of our own country, 
as compared with that of England, there is apparently 
something of a wordly material spirit such as might be 
expected in the literature of a people devoted to trade and 
gain. I could wish that the same remedy might be applied 
with a view of correcting our character through our 
literature--But I do not know that it is possible."24 He 
might have added, "But I shall try." By example, criticism, 
and support much of his energy and imagination was devoted 
to the refinement of the American mind for the next fifty 
years. He offered his vision of the relationship of the 
press, literature, and the people in his address at the 
Celebration of Franklin's Birthday, reported by The Evening 


Post on 22 January 1849: 


24,etter reprinted by Charles I. Glicksberg, "Letters 
by William Cullen Bryant," Americana, 33 (1939), 27. 
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Books .. . are the precious metals in masses-= 
newspapers coined them for general use, put them 

in the most convenient forms, and passed them 

from hand to hand. Newspapers .. . are the 

ushers of books. Who would know when a book was 
published but for the friendly information of the 
newspaper? ... {I have] sometimes been tempted 
to regret that the wise, witty or eloquent things 
which appear in these "folios of four pages," as 
they are called by Cowper, should not be inscribed 
on more durable tablets, instead of going the 

next morning to_wrap parcels or light kitchen fires; 
but . .. [2 am] fully satisfied with their fate 
when... {I reflect] that they had first been 
read by thousands, and that whatever was good in 
them had passed into the general mind... I think 
of the volumes printed in New York whose leaves will 
be turned on the shores of the Pacific. The time 
will come when, this continent being peopled from 
ocean to ocean with a race speaking the manly 
language of Milton and Shakespeare, the American 
press will be the most prolific and the most 

potent in its influence of any that the world knows. 
May these influences be as salutary as powerful. 


In 1849, perhaps, Bryant could see a hint of the vision of 
which he spoke, even if we consider the hyperbole inherent 
in his public declamations. In 1830, however, Bryant must 
have been content with the modest circulation and influence 
of The Evening Post in New York. 

An editorial of the 9 January 1830 issue gave the 
circulation as 1728 daily. This number excluded The Evening 
Post for the Country, a semi-weekly which "contains alli the 
reading matter of the Daily Evening Post. "25 In 1851, the 
circulation of the Daily was 1900, and that of the semi- 


weekly, 9000. By 1861, with the frantic search of 


information by Americans in the Civil War, the combined 


25 evening Post for the Country, 27 January 1861. 
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circulation was in excess of 20,000.7° Compared with the 
stupendous growth of the penny press from 1833, the growth 
of circulation of The Evening Post was quite modest. 
Because Of its price, six cents, its audience remained much 
the same in character--the more affluent, the cultural, and 
the comfortable citizens of New York and beyond. [In the 
political campaign of 1856, the price of the paper was 
reduced to two cents in an attempt to reach a wider audience 
and more votes--it is surmised--for Fremont. 7 In addition 
to the inauguration of the penny press, which quickly 
assimilated the mass market both by its price and its 
sensationalism, there were just more newspapers competing 
for circulation. In New York City in 1835, there were 
fourteen dailies, eleven semi-weeklies, and thirty-one 
weekly newspapers. 7° The names changed, annually, but the 
number never decreased. Through it all, The Evening Post 
continued to make its owners wealthy men. 

Bryant did not change the format for some time. The 
technology of printing, the demands upon the small staff, 
and the small margin of success of the newspaper=--or any 
newspaper of the day--severely limited the variety and 


culture which The Evening Post could offer. Advertising 


26Brown, p. 360. 


27 ame Evening Post, 1 October 1856. 


28rce, p. 196. 
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still determined selection. It was sold by the year-- 
usually thirty dollars for a "square," which included the 
subeeriotions<" Until 1846, the advertisements were illus- 
trated by the same woodblock ships, stage coaches, bottles, 
etc., as in Coleman's time. William Leggett, Bryant's 
partner for eight years, stirred a hornet's nest in Bryant's 
absence in 1834, by removing these cuts for ‘tome inexplicable 
reason. Bryant reinstated them shortly after his return in 
1836. 
The first change in appearance of the newspaper came 

in 1831. On 3 January the readers were told: 
The reader is presented today with the Evening Post 
enlarged in size, and somewhat improved in its 
typographic appearance. For several weeks past it 
has been printed on a Napier Press, manufactured by 
Robert Hoe and Co., in which we are enabled to 
strike off twenty impressions a minute, and if 
necessary the speed might be increased to 1,500 an 
hour.--It is our intention shortly to make some 
further improvement in the typographic dress of 
our paper that it may be rendered more worthy of 
the large patronage it receives. Our increased 
limits will hereafter allow us to accommodate with 
more certainty those who advertise in this journal, 
and at the same time admit of a more copious 
selection of commercial, political, literary, 
scientific, and miscellaneous articles. 

To make room, especially for additional advertising, The 


Evening Post was expanded to seven columns on each page. 


The stability of the newspaper can be inferred from the 
volume of advertising displayed. The Evening Post was kept 


on an even keel partly by the habitual notices appearing 


29nece, p. 224. 
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year after year from some of the major houses of New York. 
In "Reminiscences of the ‘Evening Post'" Bryant was able to 
list more than a dozen businesses whose advertisements still 
appeared in the paper after fifty years. During 1835, while 
Bryant was in Europe, Leggett almost brought The Evening 
Post to disaster by his outspoken attacks upon the power 
structure in New York City. Supporters of Nicholas Biddle 
and the Bank of the United States=--many of the commercial 
interests in New York~--withdrew their support of the paper 
as a result of Leggett's uncompromising attack. The 
Postmaster General withdrew the lists of unclaimed mail and 
other postal advertising. The Treasury Department withheld 
its advertising because of The Evening Post's attack on the 
Secretary of Treasury. The Navy Department pulled out its 
notices because Leggett exposed the duplicity of the 
Collector of the Port of New York and’ ceitielsed the gross 
"partiality” of the Secretary. And the Custom House 
canceled its notices for the same reason. °? On 13 January 
1835, instead of advertising, the front page was filled with 
a "Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations." In March, 
the front page was filled with a report of the Water 
Commissioners, illustrated by an elaborate engraving of the 
New York profile (20 March 1835). In the controversy with 


the Secretary of Navy about a court-martial, Leggett 


30;ce, p. 223. 
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reprinted the entire trial record of his own court-martial 
in 1825 to prove that The Evening Post was accurate in its 
denunciation of one Captain Creighton (8 uly 1835). 
Notwithstanding the passion of Leggett's argumentation, it 
is unlikely that he would have deliberately excluded 
advertising, had it been available, for the above articles. 
Jesse Oakey wrote to Bryant in Europe that his profits went 
from $2201.93 in May to $1499.58 in November, 1835. All 
that he could send to Bryant at the moment was $500.00. 
Three weeks later, Oakey reported that Michael Burnham, 
Bryant's partner and still business manager of The Evening 
Post after thirty-five years, had died--further complicating 
their financial position. 31 

It was not until 30 October 1837 that the newspaper 
filled seven columns again. On 30 March 1840 the size became 
eight columns; and nine, on 28 March 1850-=a "blanket sheet" 
wider than the arms could reach. The Evening Post announced 
on 3 January 1843, " . . . [Djuring all commercial difficul- 
ties of the past year the Evening Post has been steadily 
prosperous. Its circulation has been extended and the 
business announcements which fill its advertising columns, 
and which are of the greatest importance to the success of a 


daily journal, have been increased... 


3lnetter, 1 January 1836, Bryant-Godwin Collection. 
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With no subscription lists, we can only infer the 
breadth of The Evening Post's geographic range from 
correspondence and knowledge of Bryant's family and friends' 
disposition across the country. The Bryant family was 
influential in Illinois from 1831 and certainly subscribed 
to the paper. The Evening Post for the Country (semi- 
weekly) on 20 December 1844 listed subscription agents for 
the west, south, and midwest--from Alabama, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin. Bryant was a great admirer 
of T. H. Benton of Missouri. He asked Benton for a weekly 
article, for which Bryant would pay $10.00 each and mail 
out copies of the newspaper in which they appeared to 
Benton's constituents.°* In 1848, John H. Bryant, William's: 
brother, wrote from Illinois, "The western people many of 
them expect to get their political information from the lips 
of stump orators. Many of them read but little."73 this 
was true of all rural America. Hence, the prestige of The 
Evening Post was maintained by the same class of people who 
supported it in New York. The number of paid subscriptions 
does not reflect the full extent of its reading audience. 
In the country seats, bulletin boards were erected to exhibit 
newspapers that found their way from the cities to the 


frontier. Reading rooms were common facilities for spreading 


32netter, 20 August 1848, Bryant-Godwin Collection. 


33as quoted by Brown, p. 349. 
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the news. John Bigelow is credited for improving the 
circulation methods to enable The Evening Post to follow 
the western expansion. 24 William Cullen Bryant, II, editor 
of the Bryant papers writes, "It was beyond question the 
favorite paper of iterate professionals of various 
interests. Among the subscribers ... were Prescott, 
Forrest, Longfellow, Paulding, Van Buren, Bancroft, Irving, 
Hamilton Fish, J. C. Birney, Orville Dewey, John Jay, and 
John Stuart Mill. In 1832 John Randolph of Roanoke wrote 
Bryant that his paper was Randolph's ‘sole reliance for 
correct information’ .. . Margaret Fuller wrote from Rome 
saying she had urged the editor of Contemporanea, ‘organ of 
the present liberal movement in the Papal States’ to seek 
an exchange with the Post. Bancroft subscribed to it while 
ambassador in London, and later in Berlin.">> 

As a six-penny newspaper, The Evening Post had no 
chance to compete in circulation with the Tribune and others. 
Having a select audience placed in the highest position in 
politics, business and the arts, it was, however, in position 
to confirm the culture of this stratum of American life. As 
the oldest newspaper in New York and one of the oldest in 


the country, its influence on nineteenth-century America was 


disproportionate to its circulation. 


at ¥ovine: p. 122. 


35netter to this author, dated 9 September 1972, 
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Deliberate liberalism might describe the position of 
The Evening Post in its attitude toward American life. Its 
consistency was reassuring. Radical in comparison to many of 
its supporters at times--e.g., in its support of the labor 
movement=<-the newspaper refused to sanction violence or 
threats to property. Even in the heat of political and 
social and financial upheaval, The Evening Post conveyed 
quiet confidence to its readers. This image was maintained 
as much by the quality and style of its prose, as the wisdom 
of its views. Bryant stood in sharp contrast to the usual 
newspaper editor. Alexis de Tocqueville was extremely 
impressed by the large number of newspapers in America, but 
he was not impressed by the quality of its editors. He 
wrote, "([B]ut as the competition prevents any considerable 
profit, persons of much capacity are rarely led to engage in 
these undertakings. ... The journalists of the United 
States are generally in a very humble position, with a 
scanty education and a vulgar turn of mind. ... The 
characteristics of the American journalist consist in an 
open and coarse appeal to the passions of his readers; he 
abandons principles to assail the characters of individuals, 
to track them into private. life and disclose all their 
weaknesses and vices. ?® An English traveler, J. S. 


Buckingham, however, wrote, "In talent, wit, taste, and, 


36alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, ed. 
Phillips Bradley, 1 (New York: Vintage Books, 1945), 194. 
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above all, in gentlemanly fairness of argument, this paper 
appeared to me to possess great superiority over most of its 
opponents. "27 

It is difficult to determine with certainty the 
authorship of most of the editorial comments in The Evening 
Post. Godwin's list in the Bryant-Godwin Collection of 
papers in the New York Public Library is neither complete 
nor infallible. Naturally, the editorials were unsigned. 
Throughout the period, the men residing in the editorial 
room were men of education, experience, and literary taste: 
Leggett, Godwin, Mason, Sedgwick, Anderson, Bigelow, Thayer, 
Tenney, as well as Bryant. Having all studied Hugh Blair's 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, the writers of the 
age exhibited somewhat the same diction, syntax, and degree 
of formality. Bryant infused further homogeneity by doing 
much of the writing during the first thirty years, by 
policing the language of his subordinates, and by choosing 
a staff who could satisfy the expectations of the cultured 
gentry. 

During his many absences, Bryant did not of course 
write the editorials, and the number of poems appearing at 
the head of the second page dropped in number. There were 
fewer literary notices. Godwin said unequivocably that 
"Mr. Bryant wrote the leading articles and reviews of books; 


his first assistant took in hand the exchanges and the 


37a quoted in Biography, 2: 36. 
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theatres; and the third person acted as a general reporter, 
with occasional aid from other reporters" (1:339). 

Bryant's style was somewhat distinctive. His father 
was a firm disciple of Pope. He fixed in his son the habits 
of minute constant revision which he exhibited in all that 
he wrote, 28 All of his biographers emphasize that he was a 
painstaking writer, whether in verse or prose. The New York 
Public Library collections abound with drafts of letters, 
poems, and speeches. One difficulty in collecting his 
letters, according to Professor Bryant, II, is that the 
extant copy of a letter may not be the final version which 
was posted to the correspondent. Another bibliographical 
problem arises from his habit of writing on almost anything 
at hand in working the piece to its final version. He 
seemed to be curiously indifferent to the need to systematic-~ 
ally preserve the history of his life; but, he was extremely 
meticulous in anything he wrote to be read by others. The 
prodigious output of words in his lifetime resulted from his 
extraordinary concentration and discipline, not from his 
facility in composing. He had the high seriousness of a 
professional writer. This characteristic, perhaps, set him 
off from his contemporary journalists. 

His paragraphs were closely organized units of distilled 
thought expressed in short, declarative sentences. We find 


38tremaine Mc Dowell, "Bryant's Practice in Composition 
and Revision," PMLA, 52: 476, 1937..- 
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little use of the passive voice and, unusual in the mode of 
the early nineteenth-century, few periodic sentences. He 
leaned toward understatement, except under the greatest 
provocation. Exuberance and excitement were severely 
suppressed. Richard Dana, writing to Bryant in 1848, quoted 
W. H. Prescott: "I think him a very great artist. 
Frequently, in his editorials I see the same qualities that 
mark his poetry, the peculiar stillness of great passions 
not merely controlled, but utterly vanquished, and the power 
of making common epithets te11. "39 He habitually made his 
point by indirection, e.g., "The amount demanded would not 
have fallen short of the savings of many years.” Or, 
"There's nothing commonplace in Mr. Dana's mind... " 

This mannerism removed grounds for an accusation of exaggera- 
tion, without detracting from the impact of the statement. 
His use of the regal "we" followed the convention of public 
writers. He qualified liberally with, "It seems to us," 


"It does not appear to us," or "It strikes us," which was 


part convention; but it also reflects Bryant's aversion to 
dogmatism. In illustration of his style consider the follow- 


ing from The Evening Post (5 January 1859): 


The following paragraph appears in the Buffalo 
Republic of 3lst of December. The success of the 
trick, which the writer acknowledges himself to 
have committed, does not excuse the falsehood on 
which it was made to turn. It was in the highest 
degree unfair and unhandsome to make an author, 


398 iography, 1: 263. 
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who has bad verses enough of his own to answer 

for, responsible for verses which he never wrote. 

With regard to their being copied into other 

journals, we do not see that anything discredit- 

able to the discernment of their conductors is to 

be inferred from that circumstance. It is their 

habit to publish what appears under a well-known 

name, often without looking at it--whether it be 

a poem or a letter--by way of gratifying what they 

presume to be public curiosity ; the author is 

responsible for it, not they .... 
An anonymous wag had written a poem, entitled "Autumn," and 
succeeded in having it reprinted as Bryant's famous poem of 
the same name, to prove that the newspaper editors did not 
read the copy that they put in their papers. The insult was 
personal and significant to Bryant, the poet, who went to 
such lengths to insure that any public utterance of his was 
faultless. The affront must have been particularly galling. 
Yet, whatever passion was aroused by this petty skullduggery 
was submerged in the Bryant style. Compare this with 
Leggett's distress over the purchase of the American 
Quarterly Review, by Robert Walsh, a literary opportunist: 
“Mr. Walsh is one of the most arrogant, unelegant and 
pedantic writers in this or any other country . . - The U.S. 
Quarterly failed. The Southern Review failed. A dozen 
worthy enterprises failed; and still that receptacle of gall 
and bile, the American Quarterly, limps and hobbles along. "40 


40qhe Evening Post, 29 January 1835. Walsh had 
allegedly plagiarized Verplanck's "Life of Joel Barlow," and 
submitted it to the Encyclopedia Americana without 
acknowledgment. According to Bryant (letter to Verplanck, 
21 May 1830, in the Berg Collection, NYPL), Walsh said he 
had "forgotten" that he did not write it. The Evening Post 
took him to task on 13 May 1830. 
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Godwin described Bryant's style and contrasted it with 
Leggett's: 


Commonly he began his disquisition, whatever it 
might be, with an anecdote or story illustrative 
of the theme which caused a witty opponent whom he 
had castigated to say that the Evening Post always 
opened with a stale joke and closed with a fresh 
lie. His ready memory of the poets and essayists 
helped him to apt quotations wherewith to enliven 
or enforce his argument. He seldom surpassed a 
half-column of print in getting his thought well 
out, in which respect he differed from Mr. Leggett, 
who was fond of expatiating through entire columns. 
From Leggett, too, he differed in other respects, 
seldom indulging in the discussion of general 
principles, but taking up the particular aspects 
of each question, and cultivating greater suavity 
of tone. Delicate irony or ridicule was his 
favorite weapon... Mr. Bryant held that a 
gentleman should be a gentleman in his public 
utterances no less than in his private demeanor; 
and he endeavored never to write under the 
influence of passion (Biography, 13 340). 


The mating of Leggett and Bryant on The Evening Post was a 
curious phenomenon, considering their antithetical personali- 
ties. In his memorial to William Leggett, Theodore Sedgwick 
wrote that Leggett had a "defective education." His 
experience as a woodsman, midshipman, and a partisan editor 


u4l Bryant sought his 


made him an "intellectual athlete. 
journalistic experience and capitalized upon his Limitless 
energy. With Bryant in the office to curb Leggett's zeal, 
the younger man undoubtedly contributed salutary color and 
spirit to the editorial page. Bryant wrote to Gulian 


Verplanck, "I like Leggett so far very much. He seems to be 


41theodore Sedgwick, Jr., ed., Life and Writings of 
William Leggett, pp. iv-v. 
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an honest man, of good principles, industrious and fluent 
though by no means a polished writer."42 In "Reminiscences 
of the Evening Post” (15 November 1851), he wrote, "| Leggett] 
was fond of study, and delighted to track principles to 
their remotest consequences, whither he was always willing 
to follow them.” 

Of the partners and assistants who joined the staff of 
The Evening Post after Leggett, only Parke Godwin and John 
Bigelow had serious aspirations of becoming professional 
writers. However, forming a nucleus of a group of young 
liberal lawyers, they were more concerned with social and 
political reform than they were in the future of American 
literature. Both were highly literate but neither was able 
to particularize or to condense as was Bryant. Nevin credits 
Bigelow with expanding the book reviews. But the tone, 
selection, or taste of the reviews did not change signifi- 
cantly after he joined in 1849. After Bigelow departed from 
the staff, he contributed commentary as a correspondent from 
Europe. On his literary reporting, Bryant discouraged him, 
saying, "Those papers frighten people by their length. "43 
While he was a partner, perhaps Bigelow's main contribution 
to the literary character of The Evening Post was to take 


some of the editorial and management responsibilities from 


42netter, 29 August 1829, as reprinted in Biography, 
Ll: 247. 


43a5 quoted by Brown, p. 413. 
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Bryant, freeing the poet to devote a little more time to 
literary notices. Thus, in the light of the above evidence, 
it seems likely that the notices which will be discussed in 
this paper were written by Bryant and reflected his personal 
taste. 

If an editor needed copy to fill out his literary news, 
the publishers of poetry and prose were more than willing to 
provide it. As the trade became more professional and 
competitive, newspaper editors received considerable 
pressure to "puff" the productions of the various presses. 
In return for paid advertising, the publishers expected 
support in the editorial comment; conversely, in return for 
gratuitous comment, newspapers expected generous advertising 
accounts. For the harried editors of newspapers, with 
scarcely enough time to write their own editorial leads, 
such copy might be the only commentary they could fit in. 44 
Like the rest of the local newspapers, The Evening Post 
accommodated sympathetic publishers. Harper Brothers, who 
advertised liberally in the paper, were cited regularly, for 
example. On the facing page appeared the advertisements for 
the same works noticed under "Literary Notices," or 
"Miscellany." Most of the notices and reviews were favor= 


able to the authors. The very act of selection indicated 


44566 William Charvat, The Profession of Authorship in 


America, 1800-1870 (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 


Press, 1968), pp. 168-189, for an extended discussion of 
this arrangement. Hereafter cited as Profession. 
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some approval. The notices of The Evening Post, however, 
were characterized by their comment upon the prosody and 
diction of individual works. As will be seen in subsequent 
chapters, the professional view consistently reflected the 
tenets of Bryant's criticism and the flavor of his prose. 

In the fifties, literary critics appeared on the staffs of 
competing newspapers-~-Thomas Baily Aldrich of the Evening 
Mirror, Richard Grant White of the Courier, and George Ripley 
of the Tribune--and the volume of literary criticism 
increased in newspapers. 

Such care as Bryant bestowed upon much of the poetry 
was inordinate to the quality of the verses, and dispropor=- 
tionate to the amount of time he had. But he was ever 
sensitive to the publishing problems of the emerging national 
literature and did his utmost to support the cause. In 


The Evening Post of 7 November 1860, he described his 


attitude and the plight of the minor poets: 


Lying upon our table we find in the pile of thin, 
attenuated books, neatly bound, and with an 
exterior appearance somehow ominously suggestive 
of blank verse, the contributions of poetry for 
the last year. It is fair to suppose that full 
one-half of these volumes have been published at 
the expense of the authors; for the bardling of 
today is willing to pay handsomely for the 
privilege of seeing his productions printed and 
bound in an attractive form. It does little good 
for the critic to pounce savagely upon their 
poetical effusions and expose their faults and 
deficiencies. People will write poetry just the 
same, and as there is no act of Congress to 
oblige other people to read it, the hobby is at 
least harmless. Then, it generally happens that 
the Bardlings, with a vast amount of chaff, 
occasionally provide grains of good wheat; and 
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to the credit of our minor poets it must be said 

that their printed productions are almost invari- 

ably excellent in moral tone, refined in sentiment, 

and unexceptional in intention. Often there is 

Faller arias eo eg ay Cea or insipid 

’ g more. 

Bryant was personally concerned with the plight of the 
Bardlings. The lack of future as a professional writer led 
to his current vocation in the first place. Even at the 
height of his popularity and prestige, he could count on no 
more than fifty dollars for a poem. In addition to publish- 
ing their own works either with private funds or by subscrip- 
tion, poets sought to reach the reading public through the 
literary magazine. Only the poets of reputation were paid 
for their efforts. Most magazines printed only the verses 
they solicited. The newspapers were the primary outlets for 
aspiring poets without name or reputation, but even this 
medium was limited because of space. As Bryant wrote in an 
undated letter, "Madam, It was not necessary for me to read 
the sketch you sent me to be able to say that we could not 
engage you to complete others of a Like description for the 
Evening Post. At present we are greatly embarrassed to find 


room for what is prepared for our paper and have never found 


it to our advantage to invite literary contributions to any 


45"qhe Bardlings," includes references to such names as 
"2 Friends"=—John J. Platt and William D. Howells, Sarah 
Gould, Paul Hayne, and Elizabeth Wright. 
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Agetenece?? The majority of the original poems appearing in 
the paper were unsigned, signed with pseudonyms, or signed 
with initials. Those poems with signatures usually had been 
reprinted from the literary magazines. 

Although The Evening Post was meticulous in accrediting 
reprints, neither it nor any other daily newspaper paid for 
the material. The literary magazines were just as satisfied, 
apparently, for the gratuitous advertising. A significant 
number of the notices, not only of poetry, but also of novels 
and other arts, which appeared in the paper, were in the form 
of reviews of literary magazines. The magazines most 
commonly quoted, reprinted, or reviewed were: Knickerbocker, 


Mirror, Southern Messenger, Godey's Lady's Book, North 
American Review, The Democratic Review, Graham's Magazine, 








Putnam's, and the Ledger. Bryant also contributed poetry to 
all of these magazines occasionally or regularly, as we have 
seen. 

In accordance with the code of the gentleman-writer, 
Bryant never stooped to puff his own poetry, or to publish 
one of his poems, unless it had been first set before the 
public in another periodical. Considering his reserve, it 
is curious that he ever permitted his own lines to appear in 


The Evening Post at all. Yet, between 1830 and 1860, almost 


46retter to unnamed correspondent, Item 20, Goddard- 
Roslyn Collection, Reel 6. This is an example of Bryant's 
habit of writing drafts of letters before posting them. 
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thirty of his poems were reprinted from one or another of 
the literary magazines. In addition to the signed poems, 
some satires, signed "Q" have been identified as ‘ie. 
Although there is no conclusive evidence, he probably wrote 


the annual addresses of the Carriers of The Evening Post, 


discontinued in 1854, and other satires which appeared 
occasionally. Notices of his volumes of poetry were 
reprinted articles for such magazines as the New York Mirror 
("Its Destiny will be a high one=--it will be cherished at 
home as a thing to be proud of, and will go abroad as an 


ny 48 or they were low- 


offering honorable to the country. 
keyed with another objective. For example, ina notice 
"From Europe Via the Great Western," The Evening Post of 

17 January 1841, Bryant wrote, "Bryant's Poems have been 
published in Smith's edition of ‘Standard Works." This may 
be complimentary to Mr. Bryant, as handing him down to 
posterity in company with the first of England's authors, 
but, it is to be presumed, from there being no international 
copyright law, that no pecuniary advantage will accompany 
this tribute to his merits." In the weekly edition of 20 
July 1848, The Evening Post noticed the Carey and Hart 


edition of Bryant's poems: “The type is large and open 


47Nevins, p. 166. Although Nevins mentioned that this 
signature was affixed to the dramatic criticism before 1830, 
it is assumed that Bryant retained the same trademark. 


48.me Evening Post, 24 January 1832. 
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- - » Which renders the reading much more agreeable and we 
had almost said, adds to the sense of any book, either 
prose or verse." 
Despite the discouraging vocational prospects of a 
poet, people did write poetry. Bryant was able to say in 
the 14 June 1843 edition in an article, "Sonnets and Other 


Poems," "The press has grown wonderfully prolific, lately, 
of American publications in verse. We have a new volume of 
poetry, we think, at least as often, on the average, of once 
a week.--The number of persons in this country, who make a 
respectable figure in this kind of composition, is astonish- 
ing and if the poets of the next generation outnumber those 
of this in proportion which the bards of the day bear to 
those twenty or thirty years ago, we shall be a nation of 
poets.” Mott confirms the proliferation of volumes of 
poetry. From eight or ten volumes of verse each year in 

the thirties, the number increased to an estimated two 
hundred thirty-three by 1854 (p. 414). 

This country was a far cry from the "nation of poets” 
Bryant facetiously foresaw. Of all the types of literature, 
the poem was the one perfect form for expression of those 
sentiments and truths which Bryant held to be the proper 
subject for study. However, the public read novels. 

Bryant did not take fiction seriously, generally speaking. 
His abortive attempts at writing fiction reflected his 


inability to project himself into any realm but that which 
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he had experienced. His attitude toward the novel was 
clearly expressed in a review of an English novel, Rybrent 
de_Cruce: 


We do not believe, however, that a well written 
novel is calculated to produce a very injurious 
effect on its reader; but, on the contrary, if 
its scenes and characters bear a proper resem- 
blance to reality and the author avails himself 
of the incidents of his story to inculcate 
lessons of practical wisdom and morality, it is 
a description of writing which may have a more 
beneficial influence, particularly on the young 
and thoughtless, than the abstract dogmas of 
philosophy, inasmuch as it, in a measure, 
combines the force of example with the dryness 
of precept. On a former occasion we have 
expressed the opinion that the taste of the day 
is too much turned to works of fiction, and the 
rapidity with which different ones are succes- 
sively presented to the public ... cannot but 
have a tendency to divert the general mind from 
a more useful kind of reading . .. If the 
public craves novels, printers cannot be 
condemned for satisfying the demand, unless, 
indeed, they exceed their license . .. For our 
own parts, we look upon the London Literary 
papers, generally, as too much under the 
surveillance of the booksellers to have much 
confidence in their critical dicta on current 
productions and we have very seldom found it 
the case, with the exception of Scott, Horace 
Smith and a few others that the real merits of 
the works which they praised fully justified 
their eulogiums (16 October 1829). 


Novels should be written so that parents could be confident 
if they were picked up by their daughters. Such a book came 
out in 1830--Leonora or The Presentation at Court. The 
Evening Post held it up as an example in a notice of 
25 March 1830: 

We have looked over a little book with the title 


of Leonora or the Presentation at Court which 
has just been published by E. R. Clayton of this 
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city .. . the first of a series of narratives for 
young ladies. It is written with praiseworthy 
intention and with no want of talent and judgment. 

If very young people must read works of fiction, 

and in the present state of literature, we see no 

way Of preventing it, let books like this be put 

in their hands instead of the corrupting pictures 

of a corrupt state of society which form the mass 

of the modern novels. 
One of his main complaints about foreign novels, besides 
their exaggerations and appeal to the passions, was their 
effects on American publishing and dependence upon European 
taste and productions. In a review of Allen Prescott by 
Catharine Sedgwick, his good friend, Bryant wrote, "The 
work is the production of a female author, and one of the 
Boston papers attributes it to Miss Sedgwick... Lwle beg 
her to accept our cordial thanks not merely for the pleasure 
for the independent American feeling it evinces; the patrio- 
tic sentiments it inculcates; and the aid we think it is 
calculated to render in breaking those degrading fetters 
which bind us to English opinion and English institutions .. 
- - " (18 February 1835). Bryant maintained pressure on 
the weaknesses of English authors and English critics, who 
denigrated American arts. In a lead editorial, occasioned 
by receipt of a copy of London Quarterly Review, he scored a 
wry point against the periodical's critic who was shocked by 
the recent licentious products of the French press. He 
succeeded in underscoring the English critic's lack of 
knowledge, his own erudition as an American critic, and the 


logical outcome of those who would follow the German tradi- 


tion of Sturm and Drang: 
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- « - That the works spoken of by the reviewer 
are bad enough will be admitted; they are impure 
and extravagant; but it is their impurity alone 
which is an offense against morals, and nobody 
can have looked over the numerous personal 
memoirs with which French literature abounds, 
nobody can have glanced at the novels of 
Crebillon, or Pigault la Brun, or those of Paul 
de Koch, published before the revolution, without 
seeing that the grossest indecencies of the 
modern French novelists are merely imitations. 
As to the extravagance, that is a matter of 
taste; the novelists of the day have allied the 
sensuality and prurience of their predecessors 
with the love of the wild, the startling and the 
horrible; the English critic sees that the 
compound is new and therefore concludes that the 
indecency is also; while in truth, the only new 
ingredient is the extravagance. The authors of 
these books borrow the wildness of their inci- 
dents from their neighbors the Germans .... 


He was considerably kinder towards American novelists. 
Friend Cooper received maximum publicity. Melville's works 
were reviewed favorably. Hawthorne was a particular favorite 
("". - »« And the poetic spirit, graceful diction, and deli- 
cate imagery of the author of ‘Twice-told Tales,’ are all 
preserved in the article furnished by him... .") 
Catharine Sedgwick, a close personal friend and a member 
of the family which befriended him, consistently produced 
novels which met Bryant's standards. 

Undoubtedly many of the notices of novels in The 
Evening Post were prompted by the reciprocal arrangements 
with Harper Brothers, Carey and Lea, and other publishers. 
The following sounds as if it had been provided by Harpers 
to the newspaper as an "assist": "Before tomorrow a 


thousand persons, ourselves included, will be engaged in 
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the eager perusal of what we venture nothing in saying, 
though we have not read a word beyond the title page, will 
be found a most excellent novel." The suspicion is 
strengthened by the fact of Bryant's absence from New York 
at this time. 

"The public is the only proper and impartial judge of 
the merit of literary works of any description," Bryant 
held. Novels were an inferior form of art, but Bryant gave 
them due notice and policed their subjects and tone as best 
he could, but his comments contained little of the observa-~ 
tions upon technique which he brought to his criticism of 
poetry. Plot, structure, pace, unity, and characterization 
were rarely mentioned. Instead, he stressed nationalism, 
morality, and reality. 

The Evening Post was generous with the other arts of 
New York. It has been said that other members of the staff 
covered the theater, which was making its way with produc~ 
tions from both sides of the Atlantic and domestic and 
imported actors and directors. On 29 November 1828, the 
editor (probably Bryant, although Leggett performed this 
duty after he joined the staff) outlined a situation in 
drama, similar to the development problems of the other 
arts: "‘American Dramatic Literature'--The great dearth of 
dramatic writers of our country .. . notwithstanding the 
increased patronage of theatrical amusements, and the 


improving taste of our audiences has been a matter of 
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complaint and regret to the friends of American drama. 
[American history, manners and peculiarities furnish plenty 
of material] - - e In fact it is rather singular that 
dramatic literature should have been so long neglected 
considering the progress we have made in other departments 
of literature." He added that some improvement could be 
detected=-Forrest sponsored a thousand-dollar contest for 
the best play; Coleman had introduced Yankees into his play. 
It is doubtful that Bryant wrote many of the notices and 
reviews of either the opera or the theater. He was too 
busy to spend his time in attendance. But The Evening Post 
consistently called upon New Yorkers to exercise their 
civic duty by supporting the theater. 

After poetry, painting was Bryant's most abiding 
passion. From the time he arrived in New York, his closest 
associates included the budding young artists who would 
dominate the American taste by their painting for decades 
to come. James T. Callow and William Cullen Bryant II have 
examined in detail this personal and professional relation~ 
ship in detail. They point out the pervasiveness of the 
interplay of landscape painting and lyrical poetry and the 


contribution of the relationship to both arts. ?? Callow 


49sames T. Callow, Kindred Spirits (Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1967). 
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states that the Knickerbocker writers served the artists by 
publicizing their works, popularizing their artistic vision, 
providing subject matter, and securing public and private 
patronage in the form of subscriptions, commissions, and 
paid mudiences. The Evening Post gave almost as much 
space to art news as it did to poetry. The notices were 
more than just announcements of exhibitions. In the 1 May 
1830 issue, there was a long, picture-by=-picture review of 
the exhibition of the National Academy of the Arts and 
Design. Bryant often included descriptions and praises of 
Cole's works. In 1834, a detailed analysis of the work by 
members of the National Academy (by a "valuable and a just 
and discriminating, but at the same time liberal, critic") 
was conducted in a series of articles, each of substantial 
length. In the internecine war for supremacy between the 
National Academy and the American Academy, Bryant sided with 
the National Academy and "lent its founders such an aid as 


nol Bryant was one of the early 


a daily press could give. 
members of the Sketch Club, which brought together ina 
social institution artists, writers, and other professional 
representatives. Hence, Bryant's interest in the success of 
painting was personal, aesthetic, and professional at the 
same time. His newspaper was probably the most responsive 


and thorough medium available to inform the public about 


the arts and influence its taste. 


5SQcallow, pp. 222 ff. 
Sleallow, p. 32. 


CHAPTER III 
BRYANT'S CRITICISM AND TASTE 


Allan Nevins generalized that criticism in the 
American daily press in the thirties and forties was 
practically non-existent. Until professional critics began 
to appear, newspaper criticism was more descriptive than 
anything else.! As Bryant said, the newspapers are "the 
ushers of books." Besides the press of time and space in 
the daily newspapers until 1840, the state of literature in 
the nation hardly evoked serious examination, because so 
little of it was based on serious artistic premises. But 
there was commentary-—fault~finding, defense, adulation, 
exception, personal attack, reproof, retaliation, and the 
like. So much of it, in the literary magazines predomi- 
nantly, was concerned with subjects non-literary or peri- 
pheral to literature, that it had little influence upon the 
direction on which popular poetry developed. Men called 
themselves critics, however. In a derivative language, 
applying derivative standards, these spokesmen were 
primarily promoters. Out of this amateur—hour emerged an 


agreement of standards which governed informed critical 


1 
Nevins, pp. 216, 415. 
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discussion. Charvat summarizes the principles of criticism 
from 1810 to 1835, thus: (1) the critic is the watchdog of 
society; (2) "literature must not condone rebellion of any 
kind against the existing social and economic order; (3) 
literature must not contain anything derogatory, implicitly 
or explicitly, to religious ideals and moral standards; 

(4) literature should be optimistic--it should not condone 
philosophical pessimism or skepticism; (5) literature 
should deal with the intelligible, not the mystical or 
obscure; and (6) literature should be social in point of 
view, not egocentric." These were principles of criticism; 
they were also principles of taste held by the reading 
public. 

In 1818, Bryant wrote, "Our citizens are just begin- 
ning to find leisure to attend to intellectual luxury and 
the means of rewarding intellectual experience. "3 The 
prosperity and development in the twenties increased the 
size of the leisured class. The type of audience with which 
Bryant communicated both in poetry and in the press, is 


graphically described by Callow: "The worst of these 


2william Charvat, Origins of American Critical Thought, 


1810-1835 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1936), pp. 7-26. Hereafter cited as Origins. 


3"Barly American Poetry," Prose, 1l: 45. 
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nouveaux riches--'gilded dunces propt by gold,’ as McDonald 
Clarke described them--were almost totally devoid of taste. 
Self-educated, but only in the art of Midas, they insisted 
that any American "has the perfect right to think as he 
pleases and say what he pleases, as well about a picture as 
a President" (p. 8). By 1830 more and more of these people, 
or their sons and daughters, had attended school. But the 
attitude towards poetry was much the same as for the other 
arts--any American can do anything, even write poetry. For 
the children, poetry was a useful mnemonic device to teach 
moral precepts. Hence, rhyme and unmistakable iambic rhythm 
marked the poetry they learned in the school books. As they 
grew older, poetry became a symbol of culture. To sound 
like poetry there had to be "thee's" and "thou's" in the 
diction. They accepted the strain on syntax and grammar as 
a necessary part of poetic language. The type of verses 
they learned from the English poets and their imitators in 
schools they expected to read in the periodicals. Bryant 
did not seek to change the form of this poetry but to guide 
the American poets to a more serious approach to their 
craft. 

Bryant was uncomfortable in the role of critic, 
reluctant to analyze the poetry even of friends and rela- 
tives. Bigelow wrote, "He rarely, if ever, gave advice, 


anc unless in his domestic circle, of which I cannot speak, 
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never unasked."* In 1864, Bryant wrote to J. W. Monclair: 


The public is the only true judge of poetry. The 
opinion of the great majority of readers and not 
that of any individual decides the question of 
poetic merit. The Judgment of a poet in cases 
like yours is no better-—-perhaps not so important 
as a lover of poetry of large reading and 
discriminatory mind, and not an author. In 
asking one who writes poetry himself what he 
thinks of yours, you run the risk of getting a 
polite answer when you desire an outspoken 
one... . Since you ask my opinion of what 
you have written, I must frankly say to you that 
your poems do not appear to me to possess such a 
degree of merit as to awaken the expectation 
that you will distinguish yourself in that walk 
of literature. They show a mind delighting in 
poetic imagery, fond of looking at the poetic 
side of things, and active in presenting it in 
those forms of language which poetry has adopted. 
Yet I do not see in them those virtues either of 
power or skill which encourage the hope of 
success with the public. 

The opinion, however, I don't give dogmatic-— 
ally, nor have I any right to do so. Fortunately, 
the public is the only true judge of poetry. 

The opinion of the great majority of readers 
and not that of any individual decides the 


question of poetic merit.5 
The reticence displayed in this letter may have been an 
expression of fatigue brought on by the mass of indifferent 
verse which he had to cull, in addition to the overwhelming 
writing responsibility he had undertaken as editor. Mainly, 


however, he shared this faith in the public with poets and 


critics. "Greatness and popularity stood in a one-to-one 


“John Bigelow, William Cullen Bryant (1890; rpt. 
Detroit: Gale Research Company, 1970), pp. 75-76. 


5 
Letter, dated 18 August 1864, Bryant-Godwin Collection. 
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relationship" during this period, Roy Pearce has said.© 
Bryant hoped that success "will waken in [ Hawthorne] the 
consciousness .. . that the public is an important party, 
not only to the author's fame, but to his usefulness."” 

A good part of this and other comment reflects Bryant's 
professional perspective. Charvat writes, "The terms of 
professional writing are these: that it provides a living 
for the author, like any other job; that it is a main and 
prolonged, rather than intermittent or sporadic, resource 
for the writer; that it is produced with the hope of 
extended sale in the open market, like any article of 
commerce; and that it is written with reference to buyers' 
tastes and reading habits."® Bryant fit this description. 
His proceeds from poetry, although not the primary source of 
his income, were substantial, particularly as his career 
progressed after 1830. From 1832--from the publication of 
the Poems of 1832--he sought publishers, negotiated terms, 
worried about notices, and concerned himself with the public 
reception of his poetry. As a public poet, his poetry 
possessed the "technical competence and contemporaneity 


{which] produces 'respectable' verse in which the poet 


6 . : 
Roy Harvey Pearce, The Continuity of American Poetry 


(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1961), 
p. 196. 


Tas quoted by Nevins, p. 221. 


8 
Profession, p. 3. 
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succeeds in communicating with his penehabvomer” AS a 
professional, he was attuned to the circumstances of the 
professional or pre-professional poet. Their first step 
was to create an audience, a step also for the critics. 
Their assessment of verse must be concerned with public 
aesthetic values. The values, rooted in inherited assump- 
tions and the nature of the audience, are described by 
Charvat: "Ordinarily it [popular poetry] is not conspicu- 
ously experimental in form; it does not challenge the reader 
on grounds where he does not wish to be met; it is not 
intellectually daring or adventurous; it is not pervadingly 
cynical or pessimistic . .. it is, or seems to be, clear 
and lucid; its rhythms and rhyme patterns are unmistakable; 
its imagery and symbolism are exposed rather than hidden, 
functional rather than ends in themselves. Its subject 
matter, not its method or its devices, is its reason for 
existing . . . it must not be immoral or amoral (p. 105)." 

The poetry that Bryant saw met this description. He 
did not necessarily accept the quality of all poems which 
conformed to this minimal standard. His reservations are 
recorded throughout his literary articles but he desisted 
from condemning bad poetry on the basis of form alone, 


Bryant accepted differences. In his review of Griswold's 


%profession, pp. 104-105. 
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The Poets and Poetry of America, he so exhibited his 


tolerance: 

Dr. Griswold's critical opinions do not always 

coincide with ours, but in most cases it is 

impossible not to be struck with the care he has 

taken to arrive at an impartial estimate of the 

merits of the different authors from whose 

writings he has made selections, and we have no 

doubt that his judgement in a general way is much 

more to the average opinion of the literary 

world than our own would be. The spirit of his 

criticisms is kindly and forebearing, as is 

proper, considering the extreme and sometimes 

morbid race with whom he has to deal."10 

A critic must be courteous but objective. In all of 
his treatment with individuals of the literary world, as well 
as the business realm, he impressed upon his associates the 
desirability of acting as courteously as possible,21 Godwin 
wrote, "Mr. Bryant held that a gentleman would be a gentle- 
man in his public utterances no less than in his private 
demeanor; and he endeavored never to write under the 
influence of passion. ‘You answer that fellow,' he would 
often say to me, ‘for I dislike him so much that I might not 
be courteous or do him justice'" (1: 341). Ina letter to 
an unnamed correspondent, who had asked Bryant's opinion of 
an enclosed poem, Bryant discouraged him gently, saying, 


"Your poem contains good lines, but on the whole it does not 


give evidence of a talent for poetry which I could advise 


10the Evening Post, 10 October 1855. 


linevins, p. 355. 
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a friend of mine to cultivate, but the public is the proper 
judge in such cases. "12 Bryant was known by his intimates 
to be generous in most aspects of his activities, a 
generosity which was part of his gentleman's code and 
reflected his penchant for balance. In the case of his 
kindness to poets, he was ever sensitive to the publishing 
problems of the emerging national literature and did his 
utmost to support their cause within certain strictures. 

Whereas much of his effort appeared motivated by 
nationalism, Bryant was almost as insistent as Poe that 
criticism should be realistic and objective. He often 
objected to blanket commendations by literary critics of 
this country.+3 Not unmindful of the criticism of his own 
poetry, he was embarrassed by many of the effusions of his 
friends and sympathetic commentators. He wrote to Dana on 
10 January 1834, "Mr. Felton, Greek Professor at Cambridge, 
has reviewed me in the 'Christian Examiner.' The Article 
is a different one, and an abler, than I expected. He made 
me feel that he had stretched his praise too far in parts, 
which gives me always a feeling of pain which I can't 


describe. Still, he has been free in his objections which 


12 
Letter, undated, Goddard-Roslyn Collection, Reel 6. 


13 
See editorial, The Evening Post, 9 April 1840, for 
example. 
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takes off from this feeling of excess. I feel grateful to 
him, I am sure.""14 

Bryant agreed that literature should be social in 
point of view, meaning "the affairs of man." But politics 
was not an appropriate basis for criticism--especially Whig 
politics. In 1839, he attacked the North American Review 
for deleting the “Dedication to Jackson," by Landor, in 
Pericles and Aspasia. The editors also deleted Mariotti's 
compliment to Bancroft. This was "Whig censorship.'15 
Later, a little of his own bias slipped in: "Miss Anna 
Lynch has written an ode to Webster--the man of flexible 
principles. The journals in Mr. Webster's interest may copy 
it for aught we care, but we give the preference to the 
following sonnet by James Russell Lowell, addressed to a 
man of inflexible principles."16 Competition among 
publishers and editors for poets, audience, and prestige 
led to criticism which was often irresponsible and tacti- 
cal, rather than diagnostic. Bryant avoided the partisan- 
ship and backbiting of the literary wars which were typical 
of the era, believing strongly that the writers should take 


responsibility for their articles. Anonymous criticism, he 


145 iography, 1: 303. 


15the Evening Post, 28 June 1839. 


16 : . 
"To J. R. Giddings, "The Evening Post, 7 November 


1851. 
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told George C. Eggleston, literary editor of The Evening 


Post in the later years, "is a thing quite despicable, 


unmanly, and cowardly as an anonymous letter. "17 


Because so many critics were purely journalists, the 
discussion of verse in the periodicals was predominantly 
descriptive and subjective. Competence increased in the 


fifties, but in 1832, Bryant wrote to Dana, 


I wish the critics of poetry in this country 
understood a little more of the laws of versifica- 
tion. The tune of ‘rum ti, rum ti, rum ti, etc.' 
is easily learned but English verse not only admits 
but requires something more. He who has got no 
further than rum ti knows no more of versification 
than he who has merely learned the Greek alphabet 
Knows of Greek. Yet people undertake to talk about 
the rules of English prosody who are evidently 
utterly ignorant of the usage, the established 
usage, of the great mass of English poets who 
deserve the name. I have half a mind to write a 
book in order to set our people right on this 


matter but I fear nobody would read it, 18 
He never did, of course. Not even in his letters to Dana 
did he elaborate upon the "established usage." His strenu- 
ous schedule would not permit such a book. A remarkable 
fact of his career is that he was able to concern himself as 
fully as he did with poetry in the face of his onerous 
responsibilities as an editor. 

Bryant did have an idea of American poetry which he 
expressed fragmentarily through his life. From his 


youthful articles in the North American Review until his 





las quoted by Nevins, p. 418. 


18piography, 1: 275. 
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preface to The Library of Poetry and Song, he adhered to a 


consistent set of poetic principles. In 1871, he wrote: 


To me it seems that one of the most important 
requisites for a great poet is a luminous style. 
The elements of poetry lie in natural objects, in 
the vicissitudes of human life, in the emotions 
of the human heart, and the relation of man to 
man. He who can present them in combinations and 
lights which at once affect the mind with a deep 
sense of their truth and beauty is the poet for 
his own age and the ages that succeed it. It is 
no disparagement either to his skill or his power 
that he finds them near at hand; the nearer they 
lie to the common track of the human intelligence, 
the more certain is he of the sympathy of his own 
generation, and of those which shall come after 
him. The metaphysician, the subtile thinker, the 
dealer in abstruse speculations, whatever his 
skill in versification, misapplies it when he 
abandons the more convenient form of prose and 
perplexes himself with the attempt to express his 
ideas in poetic numbers. 


The social role of poetry was shared by all. Even the 
idea of The New Library of Poetry and Song was conceived as 
something for everyone, whatever his taste. "It is to be 
hoped that every reader of this collection, however he may 
have been trained, will find in the great variety of its 
contents something conformable to his taste."19 Bryant's 
public statements on poetry were just that: for the casual 
reading public. His most pungent criticism was written 
before he left Massachusetts for the North American Review. 


His reviews while editor of the New York Review were 


19prose, 1: 158, 160. 
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directed to a less informed audience than he had known in 
Boston, and were less pointed. His lectures in 1826 were 
directed to an appreciative audience who were neither 
scholars nor students of literature. The lectures were 
another diversion for the New Yorkers. His other discourses 
upon literary subjects included occasional addresses on the 
role of the press; eulogies, memorials, and commemorations 
of the great poets of the past; birthdays and centennials; 
and other occasional opportunities to which he was invited. 
Collectively, these discourses are revealing for Bryant's 
values and the values of his milieu. One must take into 
consideration while reading them today that he gave to his 
audience what they expected in hyperbole and eloquence. The 
advantage of examining his terse reviews and notices in 
The Evening Post is that each is limited to the work being 
discussed. To formulate Bryant's source of taste, it will 
be useful to examine his affinity to the times and his 
critical attitude in many of the public statements made 
outside of the pages of the newspaper. 

Bryant's theory of poetry may be traced to Scottish 
Associationalists represented by Hugh Blair, Archibald 
Alison, and Lord Kames. These theoreticians taught, through 
their texts, virtually every college graduate well through 
the middle of the nineteenth century, even though Blair, for 
instance, had delivered his lectures in 1760. These 


lectures were published in 1783 and went through fifty-three 
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editions in England and Americas: One edition was 
mentioned in The Evening Post in 1830.71 Before Bryant 
went to college to be educated according to neo-classical 
standards, he was reputed to have been versed in Addison's 
prose (he first separated the Beautiful from the Sublime), 
Alison's Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste, 
Burke's complete works, Johnson's Lives of the Poets, and 
Longinus' On the Sublime.22 For sixty years Bryant used 
their vocabulary and rationale to describe and evaluate 
poetry. He used Johnson's Dictionary until the end. 23 

Blair defined poetry as "the language of passion or 
enlivened imagination, formed most commonly, into regular 
numbers."24 Bryant's is very close: "Poetry is that art 
which selects and arranges the symbols of thought in such a 
manner as to excite it the most powerfully and delight- 


25 


fully." Alison explained that upon the perception of any 


material object, the senses excite the simple emotions. But 


2 origins, pp. 30-31. 
21 
8 January 1830. 


220+ emaine McDowell, "Cullen Bryant Prepares for 
College," SAQ, 30: 132, 1931. 


23Nevins, p. 418. 


24nugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
6th American Edition (New York, 1814), p. 8. 
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aesthetic pleasure arises from the imagination's association 
of these objects with something not then present=--a quality 
or experience or idea. These associations may carry the 
imagination back to, say, childhood; or, in the case of the 
sea, through a chain of thoughts to the imagined edge of the 
sea and, hence, to infinity. Associations may be made with 
the remote past, historical or classical, which induce the 
emotions of national or literary pride, or excitement in 
noble, glorious, or heroic deeds. Or associations may lead 
the imagination beyond time and space to the mystery in 
Nature, Creation, or First Cause. "That state of mind, 
every man must have felt, is most favorable to the emotions 
of taste, in which the imagination is free and unembarrassed, 
or in which the attention is so little occupied by any 
private or particular object of thought as to leave us open 
to all the impressions which the objects that are before us 
can create."26 Bryant parallels the same thought, again in 


his first lecture: 


The imagination is guided, it is true, by the poet, 
and it is his business to guide it skillfully and 
agreeably; but the imagination in the meantime is 
by no means passive. It pursues the path which the 
poet only points out, and shapes its visions from 
the scenes and allusions which he gives. It filis 
up his sketches of beauty with what suits its own 
highest conceptions of the beautiful, and completes 
his outline of grandeur with the noblest images 


264 rchibald Alison, Essays on the Nature and Principles 


of Taste, ed. Abraham Mills (New York, 1852), p. 32. 
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its own stores can furnish. It is obvious that 

the degree of perfection with which this is done 

must depend greatly upon the strength and culti- 

vation of that faculty.27 
The parallels can be continued ad _ infinitum. W. P. Hudson, 
Robert E. Streeter, and Charvat demonstrate conclusively the 
importance to American aesthetic history of this school of 
thought. 78 From this background, Bryant believed that the 
subjects of poetry must be capable of humanistic reference, 
and they must involve only simple iaeaee-" 

Simplicity and directness are trademarks of Bryant's 
poetry and prose. One need only to note his monosyllabic 
vocabulary and unmistakable rhythms to confirm this. 39 
Simplicity and directness should be sought by all poets, he 
thought. In a discussion of Wordsworth's poetry, he wrote 
in the 9 March 1832 Evening Post, "His poetry is more like 


thinking aloud than that of any other writer." This charac- 


teristic led to a "lack of compression."?7 In a review of 


27prose, ls 6. 
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Knapp's Lectures on American Literature, Bryant wrote, 








"(Writing of first generation Americans] was purified from 
the quaintness of the age which preceded it, without being 
defigured by that fondness for tawdry ornament and sounding 
verbiage which began to creep into our literature about the 
end of the last century . . . Everything was manly, clear, 
forcible, laconic, and the unaffected language employed, 
derived its effect from the greatness of the thought it 
expresses. "92 Of Rhymes with Reason and Without by B. P. 
Shillaber (16 June 1853), Bryant wrote, "The prevailing 
characteristic of Mr. Shillaber's muse is its genuine, 
unaffected, uncontrollable humor and a remarkable facility 
for versification. He has no affectations either of thought 
or style, and says right out what he thinks. His fun and 
his inspiration are thoroughly American ... . He should 
have pruned his lines with more care and given us about 
half the quantity.’ Simplicity, directness, and a lack of 
affectation led to a "luminous style." "Manliness" of 
prose and poetry included the same qualities. In poetry 
this quality meant masculine rhyme and rhythm. The term 
has further connotations, particularly in the forties and 
fifties. The realm of the masculine is truly superior and 
separate from the feminine, not only in prosody, but in the 


society to which he belonged. "Manly" was used as the 


32 
New York Evening Post, 9 January 1830. 
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highest praise not only of prosody, but of thought and 
attitude. He gathered the images of courage, integrity, 
strength, and dedication up in the term. Certainly, it was 
central to the "luminous style.” 

In contrast to the "luminous" was "subtile thought.” 
He wrote, "The metaphysics of Coleridge have always 
appeared as not a little misty. We admire the grandeur of 
his poetry and the occasional eloquence of his prose and 
the ingenuity and originality of reflection to be found in 
the works of this remarkable man. While in some parts of 
his speculations, we confess our inability to discover 
anything like meaning. There are, however, persons who 
profess to have discovered the significance of the passages 
as we have given up in despains*>> Emerson was to draw the 
same criticism a decade later. 

Spirit and emotion were qualities of poetry, which 
Bryant praised repeatedly, even in the face of indifferent 
or worse versification. In his first lecture, he said, 
"The most beautiful poetry is that which takes the strongest 
hold of the feeling, and, if it is really the most beauti- 
ful, then it is poetry in the highest sense... . The 
truth is, that poetry which does not find its way to the 
heart is scarcely deserving of the name; it may be brilliant 


and ingenious, but it soon wearies the attention. Poetry is 


33tmhe Evening Post for the Country, 12 February 1831. 
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constantly resorting to the language of the passions to 


heighten the effect of their pictures."34 


The language of 
the passions to Bryant was conventional with apostrophes, 
interrogations, and exclamations.2° The subject is the 
source of emotion. "Eloquence is the poetry of prose; 
poetry is the eloquence of verse. ... By eloquence I do 
not mean mere persuasiveness ... But by eloquence I under-= 
Stand those appeals to our moral perceptions that produce 
emotion as soon as they are uttered. It is in these that 
the orator is himself affected with the feelings he would 
communicate, that his eyes glisten, and his frame seems to 
dilate, and his voice acquires an unwonted melody, and his 
sentences arrange themselves into a sort of measure and 
harmony, and the listener is chained in involuntary and 
breathless attention. "?° Henry Home, Lord Kames, in his 
Elements of Criticism (1762) --one of the influential books 
of Bryant's education--said that the external signs of 


37 


emotion and passion are invariable. We find that Bryant 


34 prose, 1: pp. 8-9. 
33See Allen's discussion of the faults of "Hymn to 
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37a 5 cited in Origins, p. 44. Bryant mentions Kames in 


"On Trisyllabic Feet in Iambic Measure,” (Prose, 1: 57). "The 
precepts of Lord Kames and other writers, who framed their 
rules of versification chiefly from the writings of Pope, as 
the ancient critics gathered their rules for the composition 
of an epic poem from an analysis of the Iliad, are still in 
vogue." 
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extolled the conventional expressions of emotion, conven- 
tional though they were, but rarely used them in his own 
better verse. Bryant eloquently described the power of 
Schiller to move the emotions: "We tremble alternatively 
with fear and hope; we are moved to tears of admiration, we 
are melted to tears of pity; it is Schiller who touches the 
Master chord to which our hearts answer, "38 It is granted 
that this statement was made at one of those occasional 
events in which the audience at the Cooper Institute 
(11 November 1859) expected to hear such extravagant expres- 
sion. The prose works of Bryant are replete with them. 
Marvin T. Herrick asserts that it is hard to tell Bryant's 
prose from his poetry. Thus, conventional expressions of 
emotion and oratorical excitement were part of the poetic 
language which Bryant saw and expected to find. >? 

Bryant's fourth lecture before the Atheneum was 
entitled, "On Originality and Imitation." It was an apt 
subject for examination in the years 1830 to 1860, even 
though Bryant was circumscribed by the audience which he was 
addressing. As Godwin said, "As, moreover, his lectures 
were intended to be merely a popular defence and recommenda- 
tion of Poetry as one of the grand means of human culture, 


and not to be addressed to adepts or even students, they 


38prose, 2: 217. 
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required no elaborate discussions of its philosophy, 
conceived either in the spirit of the English school of 
Addison, Kames, and Blair, or of the more recent and deeper 
aesthetics of the Germans."40 

Bryant said, "There is hardly any praise of which 
writers in the present age, particularly writers in verse, 
are more ambitious than of originality. This ambition is a 
laudable one, for captivating originality is everything in 
the art." But the sins of originality are legion: 


[Poets] have been led, by their over-eagerness to 
attain it, into peurile conceits, into extrava- 
gant vagaries of imagination, into overstrained 
exaggerations of passion, into mawkish and 
childish simplicity. It has given birth to 
outrages upon moral principle, upon decency, 

upon common sense; it has produced, in short, 
irregularities and affectations of every kind. 
The grandiloquous nonsense of euphuism... 

the laborious wit of the metaphysical poets who 
were contemporaries of Milton, the puling 
effeminacy of the cockney school, which has found 
no small favor at the present day--are all 
children of this fruitful parent. 


To avoid this error of excessive originality, the poet "must 
found himself on the excellence already attained in his 
art. In the same lecture, he said, "[P]oetry is an art 
that, like all other arts, it is founded upon a series of 
experiments--experiments, in this instance, made upon the 


imagination and the feelings of mankind . .. a great deal 


40Biography, 1: 223. 
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of its effect depends upon the degree of success with which 
a sagacious and strong mind seizes and applies the skill of 
others, and that to slight the experiences of our predeces- 
sors on this subject is a pretty certain way to go wrong. "42 
Bryant's early analysis of the tension between originality 
and imitation is not very different from T. S. Eliot's of 
1920: "No poet, no artist of any art, has complete meaning 
alone. His significance, his appreciation is the apprecia- 


n43 In 


tion of his relation to the dead poets and artists. 
the address at the Schiller Festival, Bryant said, "Yet 
Schiller was no mad innovator. He saw that society required 
to be pruned, but did not desire that it should be uprooted-- 
what was ancient and characteristic in its usages and 
ordinances, and therefore endeared to many, he would, where 
it was possible, improve and adapt to present wants of 
mankind, "*4 
When applied to verse, the traditions meant prescrip- 
tive rules and arrangements of rhyme and rhythmic technique. 


In a review of Andromeda and Other Poems, by Charles 


Kingsley (19 April 1858), Bryant based his criticism upon 
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a fixed concept: "In the story of Andromeda, Mr. Kingsley 
has made use of the hexameter, which is certainly cognate 
to a classic theme. It is handled artistically and with 
true Homeric spirit.” He continued by criticizing 
Kingsley's use of the accusative forms and other Greek 
affectations. In a letter to Dana, he wrote, "I have found 
time . . . to look over the lines you sent me, and, as you 
seemed to give me leave to make some alterations, I have in 
particular taken liberty, whenever I found you out of the 
pale which the lawgivers of versification have put up to 
confine poets in, to catch you and bring you back, and put 
on your fetters again . .. I have also ventured to make 
some changes where the sentences were continued from one 
couplet to the beginning of another, or where they began 
near the end of one couplet and were continued to the middle 
of the next--a practice sometimes exceedingly graceful in 
the heroic measure, but which, if frequently introduced in 


u45 In further 


octosyllabic verse, produces harshness. 
illustration, in an undated letter to an unnamed corres- 
pondent, Bryant wrote, "As to the poem which you have sent 
me . . .- it has the look of blank verse to the eye, it is 
not blank verse at all... It has some merits--it is not 


without force or poetic feeling but you [should] consult 


with the rules of rhythm which govern blank verse as 


45Riography, ls 221. 
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practiced by the best poets.""° 

His scholarship provided a wide latitude for his taste. 
He was not an eighteenth<century critic. Preference for 
freedom of manner and interest in variation--even under 
controlled restrictions—=-place him in the mainstream of 
development of American poetry, albeit early in the trend. 
The poem, "Rizpah," and his article on creating variation by 
the insertion of trisyllabic feet in iambic rhythm show that 
he was a typically nineteenth-century poet and metrist.*/ 
Allen says, "Conservative in the use of stanzaic devices, 
careful with his rimes and the eight-stress line, Bryant 
was, nevertheless, abreast of the times in his defense and 
use of trisyllabic substitutions, in his breaking away from 
the tyranny of the heroic couplet and in his deliberate 
attempt to work out a versification which fitted his needs 
rather than to shape his message to conform to an inherited 
verse technique" (p. 52). McDowell said, he had "faith in 
originality, rationally interpretea. "*® 

In his second lecture, Bryant said, "It is the dominion 
of poetry over the feelings and passions of men that gives 


it its most important bearing upon the virtue and the 
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welfare of society. Everything that affects our sensibili- 
ties is a part of our moral education, and the habit of 
being rightly affected by all the circumstances by which we 
are surrounded is the perfections of the moral character."49 
This view is central to associational psychology, which was 
backed by the denominations and taught uniformly by the 
clergy. Because of the combination of American church and 
college, this critical base fitted the needs of educational 
and ecclesiastical orthodoxy. The ultimate goal of educa- 
tion and culture was "the perfection of the moral 
character." Bryant had been reared as a Congregationalist. 
At Roslyn he attended Dr. Ely's Presbyterian church. In 
the years between, he generally associated with Unitarians-- 
Channing, Alden, Bellows, Follen, and Waterston to name a 
few. It was Waterston who baptized Bryant an Unitarian in 
1859. However, Bigelow stresses Bryant's aloofness to 
the theological questions between Unitarianism and the more 
formal denominations. His daughter, Julia, described a 
traditional religious routine of regular church attendance 
(usually Follen's) and family morning prayers on Sunday; 
“and I suppose it was only on Sundays, because in earlier 


years my father was obliged to leave home on week days 


before the family could be assembled for prayers; and when 


49prose, 1: 16. 


20an account of Bryant's baptism is quoted from R. C. 
Waterston by Bigelow, p. 182. 
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we were in the country he passed most of the week in 


town, "4 


Although his inclinations were toward the opti- 
mism of the Unitarians, he retained enough puritanism in 
his expression and attitude towards literature to require 
seriousness, discipline, and concentration of its authors. 
Man might be perfectible, but only if he adhered to the 
verities of the Bible and Nature, which were only understood 
through the hard work of study. His finely honed poetry 
and the slightly melancholy tone of his thoughts attest to 
his severe discipline. He had some residual puritan shame 
in revealing himself and exhibiting his skill in his 
writing, asserting repeatedly his aversion to the puffing 
of his own poetry. He had what Pearce termed "the Puritan 
imagination, with its compulsion to relate . .. man's 
sense of his inwardness and his sense of his role in the 
world at large" (p. 57). However, Bryant did not allow 
religious titles or themes to excuse bad poetry. Ina 


review of Fresh Hearts that Failed Three Thousand Years Ago, 


he wrote, "Several of these pieces he modestly--and we must 
add, with reason--does not venture to count as poetry, but 
has merely included them for their religious character, 
Unfortunately, even religious feeling does not always 
transfigure the commonplace into the sublime" (1 June 1860). 
One of Bryant's abiding crusades was the advancement 
of national prestige in literature, both abroad and at home. 


51 
Bigelow, p. 279. 
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The Americans sought their identity in a world deemed 
hostile to the pure, natural rural state. We have already 
mentioned the practical problem of competing with the 
European writers because of the vagaries of the copyright 
laws. The Evening Post took advantage of every opportunity 
to defend the quality of American letters; remind Americans 
of the validity of American subjects in Nature, History, and 
morality; attack British criticism of American literature; 
and chide the Americans for any sense of inferiority they 
might have. Throughout this period New York was the main 
battleground for the struggle of literary independence. One 
of the forces which led to the "flowering of New England” in 
the forties was the failure of Harpers and other publishing 
houses to capitalize upon the talents of Whittier, Lowell, 
and Hawthorne. Instead, the publishers continued to make 
their money from the pirated English works, particularly 


52 
novels. As early as 1818, Bryant wrote: 


Abroad our literature has fallen under unmerited 
contumely, from those who were but slenderly 
acquainted with the subject on which they pro~ 
fessed to decide, and at home it must be 
confessed that the swaggering and pompous preten- 
sions of many have done not a little to provoke 
and excuse the ridicule of foreigners ... 
National gratitude, national pride--every high 
and generous feeling that attaches us to the land 
of our birth, or that exalts our characters as 
individuals--ask of us that we should foster the 
infant literature of our country, and that genius 
and industry, employing their efforts to hasten 


52profession, p. 170. 
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its perfection, should receive from our hands that 


celebrity which reflects as much honor on the 
nation which confers it as on those to whom it is 


extended, 23 


His third lecture in 1826 extolled the poetic material 
available on this continent, while admonishing Americans 
that there was no substitute for good Besta Ina 
defense of Cooper's novel, "Home as Found," Bryant decried 
the excessive sensitivity to other nations’ opinions by his 
countrymen: "It is no matter what they think of us; we 
constitute a community large enough to form a great moral 
tribune for the trial of any question which may arise among 
ourselves. There is no occasion for this perpetual appeal 
to the opinions of Europe. We are competent to apply the 
rules of right and wrong boldly and firmly without asking 
in what light the superior judgment of the old world may 


2 One charge levied against Cooper's 


regard our decisions."> 
caustic attack on the raw democracy was that foreigners 
would get the wrong idea about America. 


The Evening Post conscientiously publicized all 


American works, but was not so careful about news of English 
books. Nevertheless, the most popular and the best of the 


English poets’ works received some attention through the 


53"Rarly American Verse,” Prose, 1: 45-46. 
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years. Most commonly reviewed or sampled were works of 
Southey, Moore, Campbell, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. Maybe 
his criticism was somewhat sharper toward the English. His 
view of Elizabeth Barrett Browning's poetry has been 
seconded by many critics. Reviewing Prometheus Bound and 
Other Poems, Bryant wrote, "The poems in this collection 
have all the peculiarities of their author--her mingling of 
great occasional beauties with equally startling faults; 
her skill and negligence in phraseology and versification; 
her fine thoughts often in close company with the boldest 
exaggerations" (11 June 1851). Tennyson's influence was 
felt on this side of the Atlantic. His luxuriance ran 
counter to Bryant's more simple tastes. In a notice of 
Maud and Other Poems, on 21 August 1855, Bryant wrote, "The 
Catastrophe is wrought with considerable skill and there is 
more of passion in the poem than in any of the longer poems 
of Tennyson, though the expression of it is, as it seems to 
us, somewhat chilled by those elaborate and exquisitely- 
sought prettinesses with which the verses of Tennyson 
abound." On 20 July 1859, The Evening Post reprinted parts 
of Idylls of the King in three-and-one-half columns on the 
front page. A month later, Bryant reviewed the poem with 
mixed appreciation. The poem was written "everywhere 
revealing its art." "The metre is . . . monotonous.” 
Tennyson strived for, but over-shot simplicity. He used 


“similes for their own sake." "The songs are artificial 
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« « e masterly use of English . .. nice appreciation of the 
Saxon in English... lack of intensity ... a dainty 
player with words." He concluded with, " [There is] delicate 
finish and fine use of English. No small praise--but would 
a poet of his powers rest content with it?" 

The Evening Post regularly carried translations of 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish poetry. Goethe, 
Schiller, and Heine were among the German favorites. 
Bryant's stay in Heidelberg might have generated personal 
interest in German literature and language. He scarcely 
could ignore the profound influence it was having since 1820 
on American thought, chiefly translated by the writings of 
Carlyle and other English writers. °° But, the lectures of 
Dr. Charles Follen on the German poets in the thirties 
probably had the most direct effect. Follen a friend of 
Longfellow, as well as Bryant, had considerable acclaim as 
a scholar, a liberal, and an educator before his death in a 
steamboat accident in 1840. Bryant presented addresses at 
festivals commemorating Schiller (1859) and Goethe (1874), 
in which he stressed their liberal social roles and many- 
faceted resources.’ Rather than the exhibition of foreign 


poetry, The Evening Post seemed to be more interested in 


56see Henry A. Pochmann, German Culture in America 
(Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 1947). 


57commemorations are reprinted in Prose, 2: 215-220 
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the American translators of these works. The continuous 
reprinting of works from Dante or Goethe was as much 
support for their translators, Longfellow or Bayard Taylor, 
for example. 

In the notices and reviews Bryant's chief concern was 
diction, imagery, and careful writing. "Luminosity” 
required the right use of words. In a review of Crabb's 
English Synonyms (19 May 1830), he said, "The use and beauty, 
both in conversation and writing, but more particularly in 
writing, of exercising a nice discrimination as to the exact 
value of words, are acknowledged even by those who are most 
careless in this respect." He cautioned correspondents and 
versifiers against excessive inversion, prosaic words, and 
bad rhymes. His care in usage is clearly demonstrated by 


his discussion with Dana in a letter of 11 November 1833: 


The phrase in "The Past" (wisdom "disappeared") I 
am not quite certain is the defect. I have some- 
times thought it was a boldness. Disappeared is 
used nearly in the sense of vanished, departed, 


passed away; but with more propriety than 
vanished, since that relates to a sudden disappear- 
ance. .. . As to the other passage in the same 
poem, about "life," and "blooms and smiles," I 
remember very well when I wrote the word "blooms" 
that I had a vague idea of its impropriety, but I 
did not know why until you showed me. ... The 
words "that to the graves seem," in the second 
line of "The Prairies," strike me as feeble... 
"To sup upon the dead" I do not like. "Bosom" and 
"blossom" are in Wordsworth, whose rhymes are 


generally correct. 


583iography, 1: 297-298. 
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In another letter, Bryant reveals his interest further, 


while admonishing Dana for his lack of care: 


In this art I think you have a manly taste, and 

a vigorous, and ofttimes a happy execution. [In 
this it appears to me that you have the advantage 
of most of our writers in verse. The only fault 
that I find with you is, that you sometimes adopt 
a_bad order of the words for the sake of the 
measure, or rather you let the bad order stand, 
for want of diligence to overcome the difficulty. 
Perhaps, however, you do right. I have sometimes 
been conscience-smitten at wasting so much time 
in making a crabbed thought subject to the dimen~ 
sions of the metre, to frame a couplet ora 
stanza, so that the tune of it perfectly pleased 
my ear, at the same time that the expression, the 
thought, was the most perfect that I could 
command. I fear that the process has been 
attended with a loss of vigor and freshness in 


the composition. °9 


Many critics would agree with Bryant's self-assessment. 
Many of the verse writers had facility of versifica-~ 
tion, but were careless or diffuse. "It is a narrative in 
blank verse not without passages of quiet beauty; although 
the author has been seduced by the facility of this kind of 
versification into a neglect of force and compression. We 
prefer the few pieces in rhyme at the end of the volume," 
he wrote of "Calidore, a Legendary Poem" by William J. 
Pabodie (25 November 1839). In another review he said, 
"Lines so destitute of metrical modulation as the two last 


160 


ought not be printed as verse. Bryant told the readers 


59Riography, 1: 305. 
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of the North American Review in 1818, "The poetical 





adventurer should be taught that it is only the productions 
of genius, taste, and diligence that can find favor at the 
bar of criticism... suet Care, diligence, study, and 
revision were required if a writer of verses would be a poet. 
Unfortunately, he saw little evidence of these qualities 
pass across his desk. More typical were the pieces that we 
have described. He wrote of the poetry of a minister, "He 
does not always write with a sufficiently severe selection, 
and is sometimes content with an imperfect utterance of what 
deserves to have been more vividly expressed. There are 
sometimes faults of grammar committed for the sake of rhyme 
and the versification is not always what the author might 
have made it. "©? 

In the third lecture, Bryant said, "Verses have always 
been, and always will be written, and will always find 
readers; but it is of some consequence that they should be 
good verses, that they should exert the healthful and 
beneficial influences which I consider as belonging to the 
highest productions of the art; not feebly and imperfectly, 


but fully and effectually."°> Bryant made maximum use of 


the medium available to him in the pages of The Evening Post 


6luRarly American Verse," Prose, 1: 46. 
62weekly Evening Post, 18 November 1847. 
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to press for excellence in poetry. Devoting as much of his 
precious attention as he could to literature, he never 
ceased being a poet, even in this "bank=note world." 
Although he rigidly excluded the newspaper business from 
his private life, he infected his journalistic policy with 
continuing attention to the American literary fortunes. He 
did not feel that he had to teach his audience the princi- 
ples of taste, for he shared with them the same authorities. 
He shared with them faith in popular choice of the simple 
and the homely. He shared with them social and religious 
assumptions. What lifted him to the threshold of criticism 
was his continuous reminder that only through concentration, 
care, study, and practice can true art be created. Beauty 
can not be achieved by conventional or fantastic imagery; 
Truth cannot be expressed by approximate or exaggerated 
language. However narrow was his own range of expression, 
he found value in a wide variety of poetry, as we shall 


discover in the next chapters. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BARDS IN THE EVENING POST 


The hundreds of poems and references to poems and poets 
printed or reviewed in The Evening Post from 1830 to 1860 
represent the whole spectrum of American poetry during this 
period. With the exception of Walt Whitman, practically 
every publishing poet and those dilettantes who would be 
poets saw their works published in the newspaper. Samples 
of the work of more than two hundred contemporary poets 
appeared or were noticed. In addition, The Evening Post 
reprinted selections of most of the publishing poets of 
England and translations of many of the other European 
poets' works. 

The poets selected by Bryant included the most popular 
of the day, among them the very best the nation could boast. 
No poet of reputation was overlooked. However, Bryant‘s 
canon of taste, the exigencies of newspaper life, his 
political cast, and his moral precepts naturally gave'a 
bias to his selection. In this chapter will be discussed 
the flavor of the bulk of the poetry which filled The 


Evening Post for thirty years. 
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Most of the verses of the prominent poets were 
reprinted from the volumes or the literary magazines in 
which they first appeared. In his discussion of The Mirror, 
The Democratic Review, Knickerbocker, Graham's and others, 
Bryant frequently reprinted individual poems, without 
payment, in the custom of the newspapers of the day. As 
Bryant said, "Who would know when a book was published but 
for the friendly information of the newspaper?" Because so 
many Of the popular poets did not collect their individual 
pieces into volumes, The Evening Post is a more reliable 
guide for the popularity of poets, year to year, than the 
publishers’ lists for the same periods of time. Most of the 
poetry which appeared on the pages of the newspaper for the 
first time was the work of those poets who either could not 
finance their own publication or could not interest the 
commercial houses to handle the volumes, or had not produced 
enough to fill a volume. Although many went on to attain 
contemporary fame, most saw their greatest recognition 
through the pages of The Evening Post. 

If the depth and breadth of criticism in The Evening 
Post are disappointing, it must be borne in mind that 
literature, compared with commercial and political news, 
held a low priority in the makeup of the paper. Furthermore, 
the preponderance of public interest in literature was for 
prose fiction and nonfiction. Space did not permit a great 


amount of verse or commentary. Bryant repeatedly rejected 
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verses of would-be poets because of the lack of space. In 
response to requests by ambitious poets, he might express 
his thanks for a poem, but regret that he could not use it 
because of space, the state of selling, going out of town, 
and failing eye-sight.+ The general quality of the poetry 
which had to be sorted can be inferred by Bryant's praise 
of an occasional poem, "Lines Suggested by a Story Entitled, 
‘The Convict and His Wife,'" by "EROS": "It is not often 
that lines of as much merit as the following which has been 
sent us for publication, make their first appearance in.a 
newspaper" (4 September 1837). 

To succeed in having his poetry printed or reviewed by 
The Evening Post, the aspirant needed some competence in 
verse, of course. It helped to be a relative or friend of 
Bryant; it was even worth something to be a friend ofa 
friend. Local popularity from publication in a lesser 
periodical might serve as an entree. Some unknowns 
succeeded with topical verses to: Jenny Lind, Fremont, 
Kossuth, Mazzini, Burns, Byron, or anyone else who was 
newsworthy at a given moment in history. New Yorkers 
appeared most frequently. New Englanders were cited more 
than westerners. To its credit, The Evening Post was 
somewhat more hospitable to southerners than other news- 
papers or periodicals which reviewed literature. 

itwo undated letters to unknown correspondents, Reel 6, 
Goddard=-Roslyn Collection, show Bryant to be groping for 


acceptable excuses which would let the addressees down 
gently. 
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Bryant did not have a remarkable record for having 
"discovered" native poets. His circle of friends had a 
common interest in poetry and had attained a similar degree 
of renown. Of these, Richard Henry Dana, Sr., enjoyed the 
warmest friendship with Bryant. Bryant was quite close 
personally to Robert Sands, assistant editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser. Besides being fellow editors in 
New York for ten years, they were collaborators in the 
publication of a gift book, The Talisman, together with 


Julian Verplanck, and the Tales of the Glauber Spa. Godwin 


N 


reported that Sands spoke Bryant's name with his last gasps. 
After Sands’ death Bryant wrote to Verplanck to propose a 
collection of the works of Sands to sell by subscription 
for the benefit of the destitute Sands survivors. He asked 
Verplanck to do the geo” There is little to indicate 
that Bryant held an intimate relationship with the other 
poets in New York. He called Halleck an "old friend"; but 
their associations were apparently professional and imper- 
sonal with mutual respect felt by each. To be sure, Halleck 
had already become a figure in Literary history by 1830; he 


was older (by four years); and he had an extra~literary 


2piography, 1: 289. 


3hetter, dated 24 December 1832, Berg Collection, New 
York Public Library. The Evening Post of 15 February 1834 
announced, "The subscribers for the edition which has just 
appeared of the work of the late Robert Sands may ebtasn 
their copies by sending to the following places... 


career. 


In general, Bryant did not exhibit intimacy with 


many people let alone poets. 


John H. Bryant rests in a category by himself in 


William's interest. They were devoted brothers. John's 
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interests and aptitudes were enough like William's that the 


younger Bryant was a great source of companionship for the 


elder. 


of William's coaching, encouraging, and assisting John's 


literary career. The Evening Post printed John's "The 


Emigrant," and "The Blue Bird" on 18 and 26 April 1831, 


respectively. William wrote John on 21 November 1831: 


And, 


I have seen several poetical things by you, some 
of them very well [done] in the Jacksonville 
[Illinois] papers. I must repeat, however, the 
injunction to study vigor and condensation in 


your language and originality in your ideas. 
Your blank verse might also be improved by 
greater variety in the pauses. 


on 19 February 1832: 


I have received of your poetical compositions 
published in the "Illinois Herald." The lines 
on leaving the place of your nativity are very 
well. Those addressed to Kate are flowing and 
easy, but with some weak passages. The poem on 
winter also is unequal. The New Year's address 
was, I suppose, like most things of the kind, 
written in haste. Indeed, it is a pity to 
spend much time on what is so soon laid by and 
utterly forgotten, or what cannot possibly 
interest the reader afterward... I saw some 
lines by you to the skylark. Did you ever see 
such a bird? Let me counsel you to draw your 
images, in describing Nature, from what you 
observe around you, unless you are professedly 
composing a description of some foreign 
country, when, of course, you will learn what 
you can from books. The skylark is an English 
bird, and an American who has never visited 


In the extant letters there is an extensive record 
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Europe has no right to be in raptures about it. 
Of course, your present occupation necessarily 
engrosses the greater part of your time and 
leaves you but little leisure for writing verses. 
What you write, however, you should not write 
lazily, but compose with excitement and finish 
with care, suffering nothing to go out,of your 
hands until you are satisfied with it.4 


John became well known as a western poet. R. W. Griswold 


5 


recognized him in his Poets and Poetry of America. On 


20 April 1843, Bryant reprinted John's "Senatchwine's Grave," 
from Graham's Magazine. On 9 September 1847, "The Ancient 
Oak" was reprinted from the Union Magazine. Several years 
later, Bryant wrote to Dr. Dewey at Sheffield, "My brother 
John is here, and I, the printer, am putting into type for 
him a little volume of his poems. I hope there is nothing 
vulgar or mechanical in being a printer. Horace Walpole, 

you know, the most fastidious of men, had a press at 
Strawberry Hill, and printed the Odes of Gray .. ."© he 
26 November 1855 edition of The Evening Post noticed The 


Poems of John H. Bryant, with an admiring opinion, from 
Putnam's Magazine. In addition to his poetry, The Evening 


Post printed many of John's news and travel letters from the 


4 iography, 1: 281-282. 


Spavid R. Rebmann, "Unpublished Letters of William 
Cullen Bryant,” ESQ, 48: 131, 1967. In a letter, dated 
23 October 1841, William asked John for a copy of his poem, 
"New England Pilgrim's Burial," to be published in Rufus 
Griswold's anthology. He also wanted the details of John's 
life to send to Griswold. 
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west. Thus, John, at least in the nineteenth century, 
enjoyed some fame in the East as a western poet, a feat not 
many Of his contemporaries could achieve. The Bryant name, 
his association with The Evening Post proprietor, and his 
natural competence in verse, all merged fortuitously to give 
him a decided advantage. 

Prominent in Bryant's correspondence are the letters 
from the female writers with whom he was acquainted: 
Caroline Howard Gilman, who wrote countless children's 
stories and poems and edited a number of gift books; ’ 
Caroline Kirkland, a neighbor in Roslyn, who was a popular 
writer of sprightly tales and accounts of life on the 
Michigan frontier, and who supported herself in their sale 
and by editing gift books--she also ran a girls' finishing 
and cultural school; Catharine Sedgwick, a member of the 
Sedgwick family who had befriended and assisted Bryant in 
his early yearf in new York, who, according to some, was 
second only to Cooper as an early novelist of the American 
scene, and more realistic than him in characterization; ® 
Julia Dorr, poet and anthologist, who kept submitting poems 

‘Letter, dated 22 June 1847, Reel 1, Goddard-Rosiyn 
Collection. She asked for some lines about Bryant's 
impression of his favorite poet, for an anthology she was 
compiling. 

Sstanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, "Catharine 


Maria Sedgwick," American Authors, 1600-1900 (New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1938. 
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to Bryant for comment and publication; and Julia Sands, 
poet and sister of Robert Sands. The letters from these 
women were familiar, teasing, chiding, and affectionate-=- 
far more intimate than the men's, save, possibly, Dana's. 
That they should take such liberties with Bryant's famous 
reserve says something about his nature and their familiar 
relationship with him. For example, Julia Sands wrote to 
Bryant while he was in Italy, chiding him for not writing 
more about Venus and nature while he was in Florence: "Did 
you think . . . her legs were too thick?" she asked.” 

Perhaps Bryant's life with a wife whom he idealized and 
two daughters made him more understanding of the feminine 
mystique than a large number of his contemporaries in this 
very masculine age. He and his peers had to accept the 
increasing numbers of feminine poets. Their popularity 
might be explained by the extension of education for girls 
and Sousaee The spread of literacy and the increased 
leisure of middle and upper class women created an audience 
seeking an outlet appropriate to their gentle natures, as 
defined by the romantic ideal of Godey's Lady's Book. In 
his approach to their verses, Bryant was somewhat diffident 
to criticize their flaws. In his concept of women, their 


literature had different rules. In a sense, his criticism 


°netter, dated 29 December 1834, Bryant-Godwin 
Collection. 
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exemplified an element of the chivalric code: a gentleman 
does not criticize a lady. In a notice of Poems, by Rosa 
Vertuer ai | Bryant said: 

The colléction is made up of poems of no great 
length, all on such subjects as we should 
naturally expect that the sex of the writer 
would lead her to choose, domestic affections, 
the recollections of one's early life, the 
musings of age, the sports of children, flowers, 
dreams, love, devotion, "the bridal and the 
bier," and the aspects of nature in their beauty 
and splendor. These are all gracefully treated 
in verse that flows musically and bears no traces 


of having lost anything of its original spirit 
by excessive elaboration (15 January 1859). 


This is a fair catalog of appropriate feminine subjects to 
which Bryant and the rest of the readers of the country 
almost restricted the scope of the poet. They were said to 
have "sweetness," and to be "graceful," "flowing," and "full 
of pathos." Following the example of Felicia Hemans in 
England, they submitted poem after poem to The Evening Post 
for consideration. Often using pseudonyms, they wrote from 
Long Island and Cincinnati; from the eastern seaboard and 
the Ohio Valley: from New Orleans and Charleston. There 
were far more ladies writing verse than writing prose. 

None could match the volume and popularity of Lydia 
Howard (Huntley) Sigourney. Mrs. Sigourney, the "Sweet 


Singer of Hartford," was the most widely read poet of our 
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country before Longfellow. + 


She published some sixty-seven 
volumes and contributed to more than twenty periodicals. 

Her husband, a hardware dealer in Hartford, is said to have 
disapproved of her vocation; but when his business declined, 
she became almost sole supporter for the family. She made 
an excellent income from her quick fingers. Godey paid her 
five hundred dollars just for the use of her name. Her 
influence can be inferred from the two essays and two poems 
used in McGuffey's New Fifth Eclectic Reader, which guided 
American school boys and girls for more than fifty years. 
Typical of the female writers of this period, she was in the 
vanguard of reform movements~-temperance, abolition, and 


12 


education for women, for example. In the 21 January 1832 


Evening Post appeared the announcement that she had won a 
fifty dollar prize from the Albany Literary Gazette for her 
poem, "The Western Emigrant." During the thirties and 
forties, The Evening Post reprinted several of her poems 
from Knickerbockers, Democratic Review, Godey's Lady's Book, 
and The Union Magazine of Literature and Art (edited by 


Caroline Kirkland). Of "Winter's Fete," Bryant said, "Here 
is a little poem from its [Godey's Lady's Book | first page 


1layemaine McDowell, "In New England," Literary History 
of the United States, ed. Robert E. Spiller, et al., Revised 
Edition in One Volume (New York: The MacMillan Company, 
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describing the appearance of a winter morning with great 
liveliness and beauty of imagery. It is one of the author's 
very best things” (18 March 1840). Three of her volumes 
were noticed: Pocahantas and Other Poems (12 November 1841), 
Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lives (19 December 1842), and 
Scenes in My Native Land (29 March 1845). 

Mrs. Sigourney's regular appearance before the readers 
of The Evening Post exemplifies the taste of the era and 
that Bryant was alert to the best--or the most popular-- 
poetry of the day. She had established her reputation by 
the time that Bryant had become editor of The Evening Post. 
The public had already declared its judgment, and Bryant 
had accepted its dicta. The prestige of the newspaper added 
only another influential outlet for her works. 

There were others. In the early forties, "Two Sisters 
of the West” (Mrs. Catherine Anne Warfield and Mrs. Eleanor 
Percy Lee) were popular. Their Wife of Cleon and Other 


Poems was published from Mississippi over their objections. 
Bryant wrote, "To us they seem to possess unusual merit. It 
is the poetry of the affections expressed with great 
sweetness and naturalness, in graceful and flowing numbers" 
(7 September 1843). The Indian Chamber and Other Poems had 


"all the fancy and feeling which belonged to the earlier 


volume . . . while it shows greater maturity of thought" 
(16 September 1846). Another western poet who attained 
some popularity was “Amelia"--Mrs. Welby of Kentucky: "She 


writes with great sweetness and flow of versification, a 
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graceful use of poetic imagery and often with a gentle 
womanly pathos. . . ." (10 October 1846). Another notice 
of her poems said: "Her verses are sweet, feminine, often 
pathetic and remarkable for a certain graceful fluency, 
which might almost make us think her thoughts flowed natur- 


ally in poetic numbers, "23 


The Carey sisters, Alice and 
Phoebe of Cincinnati, saw their.poems printed in The Evening 


Post regularly. Such verses as "Love at the Grave," "Lost 


Playmate," "The Warning," "Winter," "Inscribed to Mr. and 


Mrs. Franklin Pierce," and other like female subjects 
followed the feminine tradition. Of their volume, Poems 
and Parodies, Bryant wrote on 10 January 1854: "LAlice ana 
Phoebe ] are both writers of imperfect culture, but of much 
promise . .. [Alice] has a more subtle and delicate poetic 
genius, while in Phoebe the most observable characteristic 
is a vein of tender and natural feeling combined with a 
charming naturalness of expression. Her serious poems in 
the present volume relate principally to the mournful 
aspects of love and death, two topics that have a greater 
fascination for the young than for those who are visited by 
maturer years and more engrossing occupations.” This 
statement implies some disapproval of the flood of feminine 


poetry exhibited by the press and publishers; but Bryant 


did not go further than this. This pair, with the backing 


13 the Weekly Evening Post, 15 November 1849. 
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of Sarah Josepha Hale and the Godey's Lady's Book, produced 
a continuous stream of poetry and prose. Eventually, they 
earned enough by their pens--mostly Alice's--to buy a house 
in New York City, which became a literary salon visited by 
virtually every author of note, domestic and foreigny-* 

In the fifties, Mrs. R. E. Stoddard, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Laura Elmer, and "ELLA" of Woodlawn, Long Island, 
were the best known to Bryant's readers. The Evening Post 
also presented generous samples of southern feminine poetry, 
which set the newspaper apart from any of its contempora~ 
ries. 

Critics of later years have been unanimous in their 
disdain for the feminine poetry before Emily Dickinson. 
Bryant, in his position of editor, rather than critic, gave 
maximum credit to the pathos, graceful thought, and moral 
rectitude of the poems. He did not comment upon their 
competence, except that they showed more "the possession of 
poetical powers than their ripe and mature fruits." Or, 
"Nobody can look over these poems . .. some of them rather 


carelessly and inartistically written, without seeing 


14rred Lewis Pattee, The First Century of American 
Literature: 1770-1870 (New York: D. Appleton-Century 


Company, Inc., 1935), pp. 576=577; and The Feminine Fifties 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1940), 
pp. 58-66. 
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wL5 Or, "We are told 


indications of genius on every page. 
by the editor that she never elaborated anything and that 
verse seemed a kind of spontaneous effusion of her mind. 

It is owing to this, perhaps, that we see a certain want of 
compactness and condensation which in the midst of all their 
harmony and fluency leaves the reader something to desire. 
Time and further practice would have doubtlessly amended 
this defect, "16 The poet, Lucy Cooper, inspired many odes 
and eulogies which appeared in The Evening Post for some 
time after her untimely death. Rooted in the reality of 
time, the death of small children and young girls and boys 
was a favorite subject for the poets, guaranteed to evoke 
emotion from the memories of most of the readers. 

Besides printing their effusions, Bryant materially 
assisted the women by contributing generously to their gift 
books, presenting favorable reviews of their works, inter- 
ceding with publishers on their behalf and offering kindly 
encouragement. Bryant translated the works of Caroline 
Coronado, Spain's foremost feminine poet, and wife of The 
U. S. Ambassador to Spain, Horatio Perry. He wrote to 


15 "poems by Francis Anne Kemble," The Evening Post, 


12 January 1859. "Fanny" Kemble had already had a brilliant 
career as an actress, a scarlet life, and a successful tour 
as a dramatic reader of Shakespeare, which prompted several 
odes to be printed in The Evening Post. 


16" Tucy Hooper's Poetical Remains, ed. Mr. Keese," 
The Evening Post, 29 June 1842. The Complete Poems of Lucy 
Cooper was not noticed until 17 August 1848, in The Weekly 
Evening Post. 
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Bryant on 27 November 1857, "Thanks, my dear friend; 
Caroline sends you her warmest thanks: How good you are 
and how constant! "17 

Although a substantial number of women wrote poetry, 
and pages of periodicals were filled with their work, they 
by no means dominated the art. Pattee called the decade, 
"The Feminine Fifties," because of the total impression, not 
the sex of the authors. For the new feminine audience 
evoked many of the same characteristics of poetry from men 
and women versifiers aria ** Such a variety of people 
sought publication through The Evening Post and other 
periodicals that Bryant's prophecy of a nation of poets 
seemed to approach fruition. By 1860, The Evening Post 
often devoted full columns to news of the arts and litera- 
ture reflecting growing activity and a larger fewccasee 
As he said, "People will continue to write poetry." Bryant 
contributed to the flood of rhymes by printing them and by 
stressing that Americans had the elements of poetry in 
their souls, despite the lack of tradition and familiar 
symbols on which to draw. The romantic image of the natural 


man, speaking naturally in poetic numbers gave courage to 


lretter, dated 15 December 1869, Bryant-Godwin 
Collection, New York Public Library. 


18tme Feminine Fifties, pp. 3-ll. 
196n 8 December 1860, for example, four columns on the 


front page were devoted to Fine Arts, Musical Matters, and 
New Publications. 
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many writers, men and women, boys and girls. 

Anyone could write poetry. The great names of politics 
or business joined the cultural movement. "To the Morning 
Star," written by John Q. Adams in 1839, appeared in The 
Evening Post on 17 August 1839. On 29 October 1841, "A 
Canzonet to Sally, Imitated from Horace for Miss Sally B," 
was reprinted from The Southern Literary Messenger. Nicholas 
Biddle, president of the Bank of the United States, wrote 
"Ode to Bagle," which was reprinted from the Weekly Mirror 
on 23 November 1844, Interestingly, Charles A. Sumner 
submitted a poem, "Something Was And Is Not," which was 
printed on 3 March 1856, two months before he was beaten in 
the Senate chambers by Preston Brooks. Brooks, South 
Carolina congressman, saw his poem, "Modern Chivalry," 


published in The Evening Post on 13 June 1856, just after 


he had beaten Sumner insensible. Two sonnets by B. F. 
Butler (Benjamin Franklin Butler), "Calvin" and "William 
Penn," appeared in The Evening Post on 13 January 1859. 


". . . [HJe is a poet of a superior order... 


Bryant said, 
[H]e doubtless would have attained as high an eminence in 
letters as he did in law and politics [if he had concentra- 
ted on art] - « » The following sonnets would have done 


credit to Wordsworth." On 22 November 1864, Butler wrote to 


: . 2 
Bryant, submitting another poem for consideration. 


20,etter, 22 December 1864, Bryant-Godwin Collection. 
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Finally, Governor Edward Everett of Massachusetts saw his 
"The Sister" printed on 14 September 1836. 

Undoubtedly, there were other renowned men of the time 
who tried their hands at poetry. It was not an avocation 
which politicians, business men, and operators in this 
"bank=-note" world cared to admit. Bryant kept the confi- 
dence of the dozens of verses signed by initials or 
classical pseudonyms. It can be said with some confidence 
that most who made a living by any kind of writing or public 
discourse, such as sermons, dabbled in poesey; and a good 
representation of them found their efforts printed in The 


Evening Post. Anonymity started to lose its attractiveness 


towards 1860. They hailed from Nashville, Savannah, New 
Orleans, Cleveland, San Francisco, and most centers of a 
reading public. One can trace The Evening Post across the 
country in the thirties and forties by the homes of the 
authors who sought to see their works printed in its pages. 
The Knickerbockers and their Middle Atlantic and New England 
"cousins" still dominated. 

The subjects were as various as the authors: "To the 
Infant Twin Daughters of Amelia on the Anniversary of Their 
Birth," "To Fitz-Greene Halleck, Esq.," "The Chinese Widow,” 
"Love and Sorrow," “Temperance Hymn,” "On Dental Hygeia," 

"I May Not Wholly Die," "“Sonnett to the Late William 
Leggett,” "Callot in Stuttgart," "My Daughter," "The Cable," 


“The Dying Infant," and on and on. The seasons of the year 
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were sure to evoke poems to autumn, spring, etc. On the 
religious highlights of the year, odes, sonnets, and 
reflections appeared. The visit of Jenny Lind, managed by 
P. T. Barnum, in 1850-1852, prompted so many odes and 
adulatory lines that Bryant asked that no more be sent. 71 
Even Parke Godwin was inspired to literary efforts by her 


22 Great fires, storms, ship-wrecks and other 


sensation. 
calamities inspired verses. During the election of 1856, 
nearly every issue contained an ode or paeon to Fremont. 
Birth, deaths, marriages, and departures were fit occasions 
for poetry. During this age of revolution in Europe, the 
great heroes as Kossuth of Poland, MazzZini and Garibaldi of 
Italy, and the Greeks were celebrated in verse. 

It is not surprising that ministers submitted a 
significant number of the verses which appeared in The 
Evening Post. The early literary history of the United 
States reveals that the impulse to write poetry was endemic 
in this most literate collection of men. But because of 

2l"7> the Jenny Lind Poets--" 18 September 1850. "We 
are fairly overwhelmed by the multitude of songs and sonnets 
addressed to Miss Lind seeking to be communicated to the 
public through our columns, and we are reduced to the 
necessity of begging the writers to grant us a truce. We 


are obliged to publish so much prose about this lady and her 
movements that really we have no space for the poetry." 


22"Miscellaneous Features," The Evening Post, 19 
December 1850. Godwin's "Vala-~Illustrated" noticed in 
this issue was a romanticized version of the Jenny Lind 
story. 
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self-abnegation required by Calvinism, verses were kept in 
private.?? The emergence of liberal theology and the 
egocentric thrust of resulting thought and philosophy 
destroyed this custom. Ministers felt freer to publish 
their works over their signatures. Personal gratification 
in poetic expression and public acclaim for volumes of 
verse were rationalized by the inner voice of God. It is 
obvious, that as a group, they were better equipped and 
prepared to set moralistic reflections to print. Governing 
the colleges, as well as the pulpits, they enjoyed consider- 
able mobility between the church and public life. Because 
morality was a public issue, they were in the van of the 
reform groups, seeking a wider audience than those seated 
in their pews. 

Reverend John Pierpont, whose individual poems appeared 
through the years in The Evening Post, is a good example. 
A practicing lawyer, he wrote Airs of Palestine (1816) while 
a shopkeeper in Baltimore and became one of the well-known 
poets of the early nineteenth century. Graduating from the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1818, he became minister of the 
Hollis Street Church in Boston, His advocacy of antislavery, 
pacifism, and temperance, as well as his literary production, 
resulted in his ouster by the congregation. He eventually 


became a clerk in the United States Treasury Department. 


23the Continuity of American Poetry, pp. 54-55, 


1il 
J. BP. Morgan, the financier, was his grandson. 24 The 
Evening Post printed his "Temperance Hymn" on 23 March 1838. 
On 11 November 1840, appeared a notice of his Airs of 


Palestine and Other Poems, of which Bryant said, "We are 





glad that Mr. Pierpont has at length collected his works 
into a volume. Some of them, particularly the lyrical 
pieces are very grand and striking." “Not on the Battle- 
field" appeared on 9 July 1859. As something more than a 
dilettante, Pierpont wrote a sharp letter to The Evening 
Post accusing the paper of publishing one of his poems 
without permission. 2> In addition to reprinting the letter 
in the 30 June 1853 paper, Bryant expressed surprise and 
offered a weak apology, reprinting poetry being such common 
practice. 

Another minister who was active in verse was William W. 
Lord, a New York Episcopal minister. His Poems excited some 
attention in 1845. The Evening Post reprinted "Song" 
without comment in the 24 May 1945 issue. Lord received 
some immortality by drawing the wrath of Edgar Allen Poe 
and the Broadway Journal for a parody Lord had written. 

This attack was one of Poe's battles with the literary 


cliques of the northeast. The Evening Post stood apart 


24yames D. Hart, The Oxford Companion to American 
Literature (New York: Oxford University Press, New York, 
Inc., 1941), p. 583. 


25 
1853. 


Rev. Dr. Pierpont and The Evening Post," 30 June 
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from the charges and countercharges which found their 
expression among the newspapers and periodicals. On 26 May 
1845, the difference of opinion of the critics about Lord's 
merits was noted. In an article, "Who Shall Decide, etc.," 
it expressed wry interest in the fact that Lord was called 


" to a crude 


everything from a "Cowper, Wordsworth, etc., 
plagiarist. "We only commented on the cover," he wrote. 
"Now, where such mighty critics as these go to war over a 
Matter, it does not become such petty judges as we are to 
give an opinion. We have already praised the outside of the 
book, and promised to say something of its inside. But we 
do not now mingle in the Controversy. Like the judicious 
gentleman in Headlong Hall, who occupies a middle position 
between Mr. Foster and Mr. -=— --, we conclude that 'much 
might be said on both sides.'" Later, The Evening Post 
noticed Christ in Hades: A Christian Epic, by Lord (15 
March 1851). On 17 December 1856, Bryant described Lord's 
latest work, Andre: A Tragedy in 5 Acts: "With the usual 
number of soliloquies, set speeches and similes, we cannot 
see that the author has improved upon the original facts, or 
rendered one scene more effective than the simple narrative 
of events." 


Other clergymen who furnished poetry for The Evening 


Post were: R. C. Waterston, close friend of Bryant and an 
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education pioneer in Boston; 26 Christopher P. Cranch, 
Transcendentalist and contributor to the Dial; 27 Horatio N. 


Powers, a friend of Bryant and influential figure in litera- 
ture and politics in Chicago; 28 William Ellery Channing; 2? 


30 31 


Austin Dickinson; Thomas Moultrie; E. H. Sears; > 


33 5 


T. Hempstead; Jedediah Huntington; ?4 Samuel Longfellow; > 


and others. 


26"moughts on Moral and Spiritual Culture by R. C. 


Waterston," 13 April 1842. Bryant reprinted "A Sister's 
Grave," of which he said, " LThis is a poem] which appears 
to us to be written with great beauty and feeling." 


27"autumn Stars," 10 June 1843. ("A clever one ...”) 


28ume Stars in the Stream," 8 October 1851; "An 
Imitation," 15 January 1853; "To William Cullen Bryant," 
1 March 1853; "The River of Tears," 18 July 1853; and "The 
Old Chimney Place," 26 January 1854, 


29"™me Poor," 24 October 1843. 


30 "Reunion of Friends in Heaven,” 17 April 1844. 
31"the Three Sons," 25 April 1855. 
32"mhe Little Willie Taken Up," 23 July 1859. 


33"poems. By the Reverend T. Hempstead," The Evening 
Post (Supplement), 24 March 1859. The review demonstrates 
that even the clergy were bound by Bryant's taste: "Perhaps 
the author has even yielded a little too much to the desire 
of being startling and striking, and has sometimes laid the 
reins too loosely on the Neck of his fancy... .” 


34"poems by the Rev. Jedediah Huntington,” 11 January 
1843. "They are distinguished by a certain contemplative 
and quiet beauty and a vein of feeling, which is not the 
less deep because its utterance is not noisy, and elabor- 
ately, artificially intense. There are those who seem to 
think that the expression of strong feeling must be loud 
and convulsive, but of that class is not our author... 


35"At Sea," 2 June 1860, reprinted from Christian 
Inquiry. On 11 June 1860, Bryant corrected the attribution 
Of the poem to Longfellow. "It is so good that he ought to 
have written it, if he did not.” 
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Generally, the poets who submitted their works to 
The Evening Post for airing were quickly lost in the memo- 
ries of the next day. The decades seemed to have their 
favorites, versifiers who would see several verses on the 
second page of successive issues for a period of time. If 


they were successful, they could collect these and others 
and publish them in volume form. More often than not, their 
fame would rest with the previous day's The Evening Post. 
Halleck, Drake, and Percival appeared in the thirties; 
Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell and Holmes, later. The bulk 
of the verse, however, was written by the "bards," who had 
no other medium in which to display their talents. The 
number of poems increased annually. There were as many new 
poems printed in 1860 as in the whole decade of the 


thirties. 

In the thirties were such poems as "Love and Sorrow"; 
a piece of doggerel by Solyman Brown entitled "Dental Hygeia”" 
("He does not deal skillfully with the subject . ..")7 two 
poems, "In Memory of William Leggett" by Edward J. Webb; 
two poems by Joseph L. Chester-=-"I May Not Wholly Die” 
(1 June 1839) and "The Return Home," (24 May 1839); and 


"The Chinese Widow," by William H. C. Hosmer, a prolific 


poet. On 1 November 1831, Bryant noticed "Poem Delivered 
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Before the Society of United Brothers at Brown University; 
with Other Poems by N. P. Willis." He said, "The [principal 
poem] is written in blank verse, and is strongly character- 
ized by the distinguishing marks of Mr. Willis' poetry-- 
great fluency and copiousness-<—almost amounting to 
redundancy of language--; sweetness, if not variety of 
illustrations; tenderness of sentiment occasionally (but 
rarely than in most of the writer's other poems) softening 
to effeminency, and at times strengthening into vigor and 
melody of rhythm in which few authors excell Mr. Willis." 
Willis had made his reputation as an editor and writer on 
the American Monthly Magazine of Boston, until he joined 
G. P. Norris on the New-York Mirror. He acted as somewhat 
of a foreign correspondent through the years, but was 
responsible for engaging Poe as literary critic in 1844. He 
was a habitue of Pfaff's Cellar, together with Walt Whitman, 
Fitz-James O'Brien, and Bayard Taylor. °° His life-style as 
a dandy in New York would not have endeared him to Bryant. 
He was popular, however, and could be counted upon to 
provide occasional verses on any subject. “Lines (Written 
by N. P. Willis and sung at the celebration of the 4th of 
July)" is a good example (5 August 1836). The notice of 


"Poem delivered ..." is a fair statement of Willis’ 


36Hart, pp. 834-835; Pattee, The First Century of 
American Literature, pp. 499-503; Kendall B. Taft, Minor 


Knickerbockers (New York: American Book Company, 1947), 
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competence. 

Of Poems of George Lunt, Bryant said, "This volume of 
verse, indicating some poetical ability of the writer, is 
evidently the production of a young man. There are marks 
of carelessness and haste in several passages which it would 
be desirable before haphazarding another edition, to 
correct . .." (5 August 1836). There was no other edition 
during this period, however. Bryant did not have much use 
for verse drama; there was little "drama" or "poetry" in 
the examples which he had to review. On 3 June 1839, he 
criticized James Reis’ The Dwarf: A Dramatic Poem: "This 
is not a very successful specimen of dramatic writing. 

There is neither merit in the plan, the characters, the 
language, or the versification. Some passages remind us of 
Talfourd's Ion, but only as a bad imitation of his manner." 
G. Hill's volume, The Ruins of Athens; Titania's Banquet, a 
Mask; and Other Poems fared better: "We have had before us 
for some time the book which bears the title more than long 
enough to be satisfied that it is a volume of uncommonly 
beautiful poetry .. . The stanzas are of the Spenserian 
form, and their structure often, too often we think, reminds 
the reader of those of Byron's Childe Harold" (13 July 1839). 
The review fills a good part of one column with three 
substantial extracts. 

In the forties, such versifiers as J. Cunningham, 


F. R. Hulbert, James Aldrich, G. Hill, and Barry Cornwall 
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submitted several poems apiece. William Allen Butler, son 
of Benjamin Franklin Butler, Jackson's attorney general and 
secretary of war, was represented by "The Future: A Poem," 
of which Bryant said, "It is written with manliness of 
thought and an affluence of poetic imagery highly creditable 
to the powers of the youthful author" (24 January 1843). 
Butler was eighteen at the time. Fourteen years later, by 
then a successful lawyer and civic leader, he won passing 
fame with the publication of Nothing to Wear, a satire on 
the customs of the fifties, ?/ 

One of the most popular New York poets was Albert 
Billings Street. Although his first book of poetry was not 
published until 1842, The Evening Post, in a review of 
Knickerbocker Magazine of June 1839, brought attention to 
Street's "A Forest Walk": " [It is] a little descriptive 
poem, remarkably brilliant and characteristic in the 
portraiture of Nature, which the author evidently has not 
observed through the medium of books” (11 July 1839). In 
another notice of Knickerbocker Magazine, "A Stroll" was 
praised: "It is a stroll in September, and the painting is 


as perfect and minute as any we ever saw on canvas" 


(9 November 1842). The Burning of Schenectady and Other 


37Reprinted in part in Pattee, The Feminine Fifties, 
pp. 266-270. Several more of his poems appeared throughout 
this period. 
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Poems was noticed with praise on 18 January ie43.°° Other 





poems were reprinted from time to time. [In the notice of 


Poems _ of Alfred B. Street, Bryant wrote on 15 January 1846, 





"Of all our poets, it strikes us that Mr. Street is the one 
who observes most minutely and depicts with the most 
fidelity the objects of external nature . .. The claim to 
have studied nature, not in books, but in the fields and 
woods, is what no man who reads these poems will deny the 
author. His imagery is taken fresh and vivid from the face 
of the external universe. Recollections of a thousand 
beautiful phenomena, which escape the attention of the 
ordinary observer, throng into his mind while he writes..." 
{15 January 1846). This trademark of Street put him in the 
middle of the New York movement of landscape poets. Bryant 
asked, in the continuing analogy of his poems with painting, 
"What Dutch painter ever brought objects before the eye 
with more perfect reality, than Street?" (3 February 1844). 
Bayard Taylor, another favorite poet of the decade, is 
not classified as a "Knickerbocker" by Taft, even though he 
was associated with Greeley's Tribune for a substantial part 


of his varied career. "He ranked in his time with the first 


38"Mr. Street in this volume has ventured upon the 
province of narrative poetry, and, in our opinion, with 
ereat success .. . The descriptions of the poem are, as 
isual, extremely beautiful and life-like; the narrative 
rapid and spirited and the versification sweet and 
skilful [sic]." 
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39 


in both poetry and prose," Van Wyck Brooks wrote. Hart 


said that he has been called the "laureate of the gilded 
age, "40 The Evening Post, however, was not dominated by 
his poetry by any manner of means. "The Land of Dreams” 
was reprinted from the Democratic Review for April, in the 
1 April 1844 issue, when Taylor was only nineteen years of 
age. Another poem appeared in The Evening Post on 
2 December 1847.41 Several of his travel sketches and 
excerpts from his foreign letters appeared pola tas to 
time. Bryant assumed his fame but wrote no extended 
commentary of his poetry. Possibly his connection with the 
Tribune contributed to an apparently cool reception. On 
20 September 1860, Bryant in a review of Harper's Magazine 
for October, wrote, “Bayard Taylor has a domestic poem-= 
charmingly illustrated by Hoppin--entitled ‘The Quaker 
Widow, ' which, meritorious as it is, contains more halting 
lines than would be expected from so experienced an author.” 
Bryant was more attentive to other editors. Park 


Benjamin's poetry appeared regularly, even though his 
39the Times of Melville and Whitman (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1947), pp. 27, 30. 
40p, 747. 


4lumne Wayside Dream," The Weekly Evening Post, 
2 December 1847. 
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editorial practices in the New World were suspect. *2 The 





poems of George P. Morris, editor of the New-York Mirror and 
other literary and news periodicals, appeared frequently. 
Bryant said, "Mr. Morris’ verses are flowing and easy; they 
have the air of being written to music, as in fact we believe 


many of them were, or at least, written to be set to 





music . . ." (27 April 1838). Other editor-poets cited 





In reviewing Griswold's The Poets of America, Illustra- 
ted, Bryant wrote on 21 December 1841, "Among the contents . 
of the volume we perceive two or three sonnets by Jones 
Very. None of our numerous critics have said anything that 
we are aware of in praise of Mr. Very's poetry; yet, his 
sonnets are certainly remarkable productions. They are full 
of beautiful thoughts, pervaded by a profound earnestness 
and a spiritual strain of reflection, are highly melodious 
in versification, and possess that mingled ease and energy 


42naFt, p. 403. Benjamin had at least seven poems 
printed or reprinted in The Evening Post between 1839 and 


1856. 


43"sonnets and Other Poems by William Lloyd Garrison," 
The Evening Post, 10 June 1843. "The author is by no means 
an artist in metrical composition, but his style, though 
slovenly, is manly, and the strong feeling makes amends for 
want of imagination. 
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of expression, that fullness without redundancy, which makes 
the perfection of poetic diction." Very published only one 
volume (1839) in his lifetime. Emerson befriended him, and 
he was acquainted with the transcendentalists. But he lived 
mest of his life as a recluse in the care of his sister. 

As F. O. Matthiessen said, "Jones Very was as little 
familiar to his contemporaries as he is to us. But while 
Emerson and the other transcendentalists were soaring away 
from all orthodoxy, Very wrote strictly devotional poems of 
such firmness in spirit and execution that their place is 
not to be denied. "*4 Bryant's recognition of these quali-~ 
ties demonstrates that he was sensitive to good poetry, 
whenever it might appear. 

In the "feminine fifties" the volume of poetry printed 
and reviewed in The Evening Post increased, particularly 
because of the enlarged paper and the introduction of 
supplements to accommodate the increase in news and features. 
The number of books also was increasing dramatically with 
the improvement of technology and increased population, 
although fewer of the names of the popular poets are remem- 
bered today. Pattee characterizes the decade as "the most 


vital and far-reaching of the nineteenth century American 


44utntroduction, " The Oxford Book of American Verse 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1962 1950 ), p. xix. 
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decades, "45 


But, he describes its popular poetry as 
terrible. There is little evidence in The Evening Post 
that this twentieth-century view was shared by those who 
were living then. 
In 1855, Fitz-James O'Brien submitted sixteen poems, 
Cc. D. Helmer seventeen in 1856, William Hosmer-—five in 1855 
and 1856, Dawid Barker--twelve in 1855, Benjamin Swallow-- 
four in 1855, George Bungay--nine in 1860, Richard Cornell-- 
four in 1860, William Sidney Thayer--three in 1853, and 
more. Most of these did not reach the magazines, nor did 
they collect their poems to be reviewed by The Evening Post. 
Their works made up the bulk of the verses which appeared 
in the newspaper, however. On these poems, Bryant had no 
comment. "Every man a poet," probably contributed to the 
breaking down of inherited forms, diction, and even rhymes, 
which led to new forms. *© 
One of the most persistent names in literature in the 
nineteenth century New York was Richard Henry Stoddard. He 
knew considerable acclaim as a poet and a critic, particu- 


larly in the second half of the century. For example, he 


45qhne Feminine Fifties, p. 8. 


46cay Wilson Allen, American Prosody (New York: 


American Book Co., 1935), pp. 122-123. Wilson credits the 
"amateurs" with laying the groundwork for the later proso- 
dic revolt by their indifference or ignorance of the dicta 
of poetic rules. Although speaking primarily of the 
transcendentalists, Allen's hypothesis fits the contribution 
of even the most minor of poets. 
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wrote the "Memoir" to the Roslyn Edition of the Poetical 


4 
Works of William Cullen Bryant. q Wherever there was a 


gathering of New York literati, R. H. Stoddard was present, 
it seems, The Evening Post noticed Stoddard's Footprints, 
on 28 December 1848: "The author writes from the true 


poetic spirit, sometimes with carelessness, but always from 
himself, and always with a certain spirit and freedom and 
much occasion for felicity of expression." This review 
preceded Stoddard's literary prominence by at least three 
years. Several of his poems were reprinted without comment 
in the early fifties. He was acclaimed for his collected 
Poems. On 8 November 1851, Bryant said, "Mr. Stoddard is 
one of our most agreeable writers of verse. He has a high 
degree of that facility for gathering beautiful images, and 
discovering graceful and striking semblances, which makes 
so important an element of the poetic character, and is 
master of easy and airy versification. With these qualities, 
he sometimes incorporates a tenderness of feeling which more 
than any other peculiarity gives the reader an interest in 
the poet whose writing he peruses .. ." 

On 20 May 1868, John G. Saxe wrote to Bryant, thanking 
him for the early friendly words. As he mentioned in the 


n48 


letter, he "has now published three volumes. He was one 


475a., Henry C. Sturges (1903; rpt. New York: AMS 
Press, 1969). 


48 etter, Reel 2, Goddard=Roslyn Collection, New York 
Public Library. 
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of the popular humorists in verse of the fifties. ‘The 
Evening Post noticed his Poems on 24 January 1850. 49 
Another name which was well known in literary circles was 
that of painter=poet, Thomas Buchanan Read. He contributed 
two verses to The Evening Post at the end of the decade. 
Bryant noticed Poems of Thomas Buchanan Read: ". . . [The 
volume | contains beautiful little pieces, written with great 
sweetness and tenderness and all of them distinguished by 
what many of the poets of the day are apt to neglect--a 
musical versification. . _ 220 The early efforts of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, The Ballad of Babie Bell and Other Poems, 
drew the following comment: ". .. [Blut if Mr. Aldrich, 
like all young poets, has erred in writing too much, or with 
not enough laborious revision, he atones for it by his reti- 
cence in giving his verses a permanent imprimatur... 
Since his earlier volume of verses was printed, he has made 
a very great advance, which is apparent in the abundance of 
his imaginative conceptions, a closer as well as more 


49" poems by John O. Saxe, " The Weekly Evening Post. 


"The humorous poems are certainly clever and the serious 
ones are something better." On 1 August 1851, The Weekly 
Evening Post noticed "The Proud Miss McBride," Saxe"s 


most famous poem: " [It is] written in a very pleasant vein, 
with a great deal of comic power and uncommon facility of 
versification. There is a good deal of verbal drollery in 
it, consisting of puns and jingles of words, but there is 
also a strain of humor of a better kind." 


20"Doems of Thomas Buchanan Read,” The Evening Post, 


4 May 1860. Read wrote more than ten volumes of verse, 
according to Hart (p. 625). Only a couple appeared in The 
Evening Post, 1830-1860. 
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extended observation of nature and a more graceful 
versification” (31 January 1859). Aldrich became one of 
the spokesmen of the "Gilded Age" in fiction, criticism, 
and editing. Edmund Clarence Stedman was part of the 
literary circle which included R. H. Stoddard and Bayard 
Taylor. Bryant devoted an entire column on 10 May 1960 to 


Poems, Lyric and Idyllic by Edmund Clarence Stedman: 


[These verses might ] have remained buried in the 
writer's portfolio, or lost in the great sea of 
newspaper and magazine literature, in which have 
disappeared, piece by piece, so many argosies of 
poetic wealth. 

Mr. Stedman's poems evince, like the works of 
every new poet of the present time, the influence 
of Tennyson, or rather the poetic tendencies and 
prejudices of the day, of which Tennyson has been 
the most successful interpreter .... There 
are several passages of unusual vigor in these 
poems . . . but] real heroic blank verse cannot 
mate itself with trivial incidents . . . [These 
verses have] exquisite versification .. . an 
easy and graceful rhythm in which no flaw can be 
found, ideas clothed in chaste and elegant 
language, a quiet and unpretentious, yet never 
insipid, style, and expressions and lines which 
can be taken out and quoted as easily and clearly 
as sparkling diamonds can be taken from a 
coronet, still causing delight and admiration 
even when away from their legitimate place... 
[ They may not command our homage like the rose, 
or our unalloyed admiration like the lily, but 
it at times delights us like the fragrance of 
the violet, or floats upon our senses with the 
delicious languor of the odorous heliotrope. 


The review was more eloquent than many of the verses in the 


volume. 


The poets discussed so far in this paper neither 
extended the power of language, nor developed insight into 


the mystique of the brave new world in America, nor told 
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their neighbors anything about themselves that they did not 
know-—except, "people will write poetry," and "the public 


must be the judge,” at least, of what they will pay money to 
read. Bryant's selection of their verse for the modicum of 
immortality which The Evening Post could provide does not 
mean that his taste was deficient. His role, as he saw it, 
was to air the blooms of poetry. The public nurtured them. 
He performed this role more thoroughly than any other 
newspaper editor of this era. Taken on his terms, his 
selection--or lack of selection--is eminently logical. The 
verses did no harm and occasionally provided strains of pure 
poetry. 

It would never do to give Bryant full credit for the 
taste and level of poetry which appeared on his pages. He 
was the first to admit that much of it was "poor stuff." 

He neither established nor defined a school of poetry. His 
role in unfettering a national poetry must be inferred from 
his qualifications, verbal support, and the ever increasing 
pressure for his approval in periodicals and publications. 
Certainly, this acclaimed poet, respected editor, and 
revered citizen was listened to. More than any other critic 
of the time, however, he called for care, for refined 
technique, and for vivid, thoughtful diction. [In this 
sense, he was more of a minister to competence than a 


prophet of a new dawn in verse. 
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He was very much a part of this period, not as a 

critic or a revolutionary, but as a participating citizen. 
He knew and worked with many of these poets. His circle of 
friends had a distinctly literary and artistic character. 
And he printed their verses with as much praise as he could. 
He actively supported the literary publications of New York, 
but not at the expense of the better poetry contained in 

the New England, Philadelphia, or southern periodicals. The 


feminine trend of the era received full support from Bryant. 
He was sympathetic with the women who were trying to make a 


Living from writing because their lot was not easy. One 


Suspects that he would have the nation gentled, as only the 
feminine ideals of hearth and home could. Judging from his 
correspondence, his interest in their literature was part of 
his respect for them, as if from profound influences of his 
mother, wife, and daughters. 

By collecting the most minor of the minor poets in one 
discussion, I have given a false impression of the total 
body of poetry displayed and discussed in The Evening Post. 
Those public and influential poets who are preserved in the 
literary histories received as full attention as The Evening 
Post could afford. They are the subject of the next 
chapter. They existed, however, in the fashions and inten- 
tions of the bards of this chapter. As we shall discuss, 
they emerged not in spite of the character of the audience, 


background, and limitations reflected in The Evening Post 


and other publications, but because of it. 


CHAPTER V 
BRYANT AND THE MAJOR POETS 


Most of the poets discussed in the previous chapter 
were as much a part of the New York City scene as the 
horse-drawn streetcars on Broadway. But their names are 
buried deep in the footnotes of literary histories and 
dissertations. The poets by whom the age is known today 
were also popular, lionized, and read. Dana, Simms, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Emerson, and Poe knew popular 
acceptance of their works from time to time. These were 
the writers who had the talent to make their way in litera- 
ture. They achieved success without appreciable assistance 
from Bryant; but they depended upon the newspapers, includ- 
ing The Evening Post, for publicity. Bryant played a 
different role of support and faced a different critical 
situation than he did in respect to the bards. As we have 
discussed in Chapter I, Bryant occupied a unique position 
in the eyes of the readers and the poets from 1830 to 1860. 
This respect was shared by the major writers whom we shall 
discuss here. 

In today's criticism, Richard Henry Dana is an histori- 


cal landmark in the development of romanticism in American 
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letters, if he is noticed at all in surveys. He appears 
among his betters as a “major poet" largely on the basis of 
Bryant's conviction and some of the contemporary critics. 
Simms is primarily an early writer of fiction to today's 
student. Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes are "fireside 
poets." Only Emerson, Poe, and Whitman draw the interest 
of scholars. Whitman does not belong with the others, 
either in date of publication of his most important work or 
in his nonprofessional adherence to personal principles of 
poetry. No amount of rationalization will resurrect the 
other poets we have discussed so far. The name of Bryant 
and the power of The Evening Post was an ubiquitous force 
in all of their lives. 

Each of the major poets had different problems. Simms, 
Poe, and Whittier sought to make their living as editors. 
Dana started out as an editor and critic, but early in his 
career committed himself as a writer. Longfellow, Holmes, 
and Emerson received formal professional education and 
training and relied upon their vocations initially for 
living. Emerson made his name and his money on the lyceum 
circuit. Longfellow not only was born to substance, but 
married into affluence, and could count upon an adequate 
income from his teaching. Poe and Simms, both Southerners, 
were continuously scratching to live. Of all, they depended 
upon their salaries as editors or contributors to paying 


periodicals. Simms’ second wife provided a comfortable life 
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from 1836 to 1860. Whitman seemed to be the most indiffer- 
ent to the exigencies of financial need. Five were from New 
England. Two were technically Southern. Only Whitman was 
a New Yorker, and he became somewhat of a transient after 
1848. Curiously, Bryant was personally closest to the least 
successful, if not the least influential. 

A common bond of all these illustrious poets to Bryant 
was their respect for him and the historic perspective with 
whith they regarded him. True, There were degrees of adula- 
tion, from the hyperbole of Dana to the disappointment of 
Emerson. If one places Bryant among this pantheon, it is 
apparent that he was the only one who was a New Yorker, who 
had the entree into the literary circles of the city and the 
publishing houses. This geographic advantage made him an 
important man to know. Even when the focus of the book 
publishing shifted to Boston for American authors, the New 
York press remained the most prolific of the nation's news- 
papers. Being part of New York might have been a mixed 
blessing, If he had been truly a Knickerbocker poet, he 
would have seen national tastes leaning toward New England, 
but he was not. Nevertheless, as we have seen, he was 
especially partial to New Yorkers’ attempts to publish 
poetry. No doubt Bryant was a major influence in sustaining 
the Knickerbocker school of poetry as long as it existed. 
However, he steadfastly opposed regional bias, even though 


he was most sympathetic with New England imagery, formalism, 
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and philosophical underpinnings. His associations with the 
major poets through thirty years bear out his cosmopolitan 
taste. 

Richard Henry Dana (1787-1879) was the only one of 
this group who was senior to Bryant in age, a fact that 
probably had an influence upon their relationship. That 
they should become close was natural. From Bryant's 
standpoint, Dana was responsible for his becoming a publish- 
ing poet. While a memeber of the North American Review 
staff, Dana was the most receptive to the draft of 
"Thanatopsis," which Dr. Peter Bryant had dropped off on 
Willard Phillips' desk in 1817, unbeknown to the author, 
William. Godwin records their first personal meeting on 
the occasion of Bryant's delivery of the Phi Beta Kappa 
poem at the Harvard commencement in 1821. In the audience, 
besides Dana, there were John Q. Adams, Timothy Pickering, 
Ellery Channing, C. M. Kirkland, and Washington Allston. 
One of the graduating class was Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
North American Review trio, Dana, Phillips, and Channing, 
recommended right there that Bryant collect his poems. A 
few weeks later, largely through the efforts of Phillips, 
the famous Poems of 1821 were printed. His mentors went to 
some lengths to correct some of his lines. Dana wrote on 
8 September 1821, "We three--Mr. Channing, my brother, and 
I--have taken a liberty with you at which, I trust, you will 


not be offended. If you should be, our support under your 
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indignation would be, that we suffer in a good cause." 
Bryant replied, "I am infinitely obliged to you for the 
trouble you have taken with them, and submit as quietly as 
you could wish to your restoration of the altered 
passages." So began a literary and personal friendship 
which spanned fifty-five years. The correspondence forms 
a substantial part of Godwin's biography, particularly for 
examples of Bryant's critical interests. Luckily, Dana 
counted on Bryant's friendship so heavily that he saved the 
letters. 

From Dana's standpoint, Bryant did more than anyone 
else to assist him in his life of letters. While with the 
North American Review Dana had alienated Bostonian 
subscribers with his attacks on classicism and defense of 
Wordsworth and the Lake Poets, in a time when this taste 
was not fashionable. When his cousin, Edward T. Channing, 
was elected editor of the North American Review in 1818, it 
was natural that Dana should become assistant editor. But 
when Channing left for a seat in Harvard, Edward Everett was 
selected to be the new editor. The Harvard hierarchy did 
not approve of Dana. After this set-back, Dana established 
the periodical, aptly named The Idle Man, to consist of 


"poetry, essays, criticisms, and historical and biographical 


lpiography, 1: 173-177. 


2the First Century, p. 277. 
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sketches," Bryant, upon request, contributed "Green River," 
"A Winter Piece," "The West Wind," "The Burial Place," and 
"A Walk at Sunset." He also commended it to his friends and 
newspapers. > His support for The Idle Man in a review 
submitted-<but suppressed-=to the North American Review led 
to the exclusion of his contributions to that influential 
periodical for some yeuce.” After the demise of The Idle 
Man, Dana retired into "melancholia" at the age of thirty- 
five.? 

Many of the literary historians treat Dana as a 
Quixote of American letters. But there is no patronizing 
note in any of Bryant's letters to him. Dana's comments, 
criticisms and emendations were taken seriously. As editor 
of The Evening Post, Bryant defended, puffed, publicized, 
and noticed Dana's literary activities to the world. His 
efforts were complicated by Dana's voluntary seclusion in 
Boston and hypersensitivity to criticism and Lack of public 
acclaim. Dana was offered the position of editor of The 
Evening Post before Bryant was hired. Previously he had 
written a long narrative poem, "The Buccaneer" which he 


submitted to Bryant first for commentary. Bryant thought 


3Biography, 1: 165-166. 


43rown, p. 106. 


SRobert L. Gale, Richard Henry Dana, Jr. (New York: 
Twayne Publishers, Inc., 1969), p. 20. 
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highly of it. Bryant said in his letter of 1 June 1827: 


You are mistaken in supposing the piece ["The 
Buccaneer" ] did not take well with me. I think 
very highly of it. It has passages of great 
power and great beauty, and the general effect, 
to my apprehension, is very fine. ... It is 
difficult to judge in what manner the public will 
receive your work. I believe the reception will 
be respectful. I hope it will be cordial, but 
fashion has a great to do with these things; and, 
though there is a better taste for poetry in this 
country than there was ten years ago, there are 
yet a great many who count the syllables on their 
fingers . . . But we will try what we can do for 
it... . They are blemishes of execution 
merely, and I, who have been an apprentice in the 
trade of verse from nine years old, can only 
wonder how, with so little practice, you have 


acquired so much dexterity ... 


Bryant wrote a review of the poem for the North American 


Review, at the invitation of Jared Sparks, who brought 





Bryant back into good graces with the Boston community. 
Apparently, Dana was accepted, also, and his poem rewarded 
by public notice. Bryant, in response to a letter of Dana 


describing his fortunes, said: 


I should also express my pleasure at learning of 
the success of your poems in Boston. To confess 
to you the truth, I had strong misgivings as to 
their reception=--very strong; but I knew that 
there had been a change in the tastes of the 
people there, and that the popularity of Words- 
worth's poems, whether real or fictitious, had 
prepared the way for you. As to the reception 
here, you know we are a prosaic, money-making 
community, and nothing takes unless it be a new 
novel, or some work on a subject of immediate 
interest; but they have been read with pleasure 
by the few who know how to value such things. 

We did what we could in the papers both before 


Biography, 1: 233-234. 
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7 
and after the work appeared. 


Dana gained some purchase on immortality. His outlay was 
so meager, and his antipathy toward modern art was so total 
that his limited success is indicative of the paucity of 
serious poetic efforts of the thirties. Fortunately, there 
were people like Bryant who kept his name alive, even as he 
sat in seclusion. Bryant in another letter to Dana, 
described the reputation: "As to the great poem or the long 
Poem of which you speak, I must turn it over to you to be 
written. One who has achieved such triumph as you have over 
ill-natured critics, winning a reputation in spite of them, 
should not let his talent sleep the moment it is 
acknowledged . . 8 

In the early thirties, Dana collected his poetry and 
prose and sought to peddle them. As usual, Bryant did what 
he could to secure a New York publisher. On 21 June 1833 
he wrote Dana, "I have called on the only booksellers here 
who would be likely to undertake the publication of your 
work, The Carvills declined on account of the ‘time,' 
observing that they had already on hand some manuscripts 
which they had delayed publishing on account of the state of 
their own affairs and of the book market. ... [Harper ] 


brothers [were | impressed with a high opinion of your talents, 


7rpid., 1: 235-236. 
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but they could not be persuaded that the book would be what 
they called a selling book, at least in such a degree as 
to induce them to offer anything for it. You would do well 
in republishing your prose. It will be better received at 
the present than formerly." Dana succeeded in finding a 
publisher in Boston and sent a volume to Bryant for comment. 
Bryant puffed the volume in the 28 September 1833 Evening 
Post. Dana was able to reciprocate by finding someone to 
print the third edition of Bryant's Poems, Odiorne in 
Cambridge. Bryant turned over the manuscript for criticism 
to Dana, who in the correspondence which ensued unabashedly 
pointed out many apparent flaws. Bryant had great 
confidence in Dana's taste.” 

Dana turned to lecturing in the forties, as so many 
other men of letters did. In 1840 he gave eight lectures 
on Shakespeare, the same that he had given previously in 
Cambridge. The Evening Post dutifully prepared the way: 
"Mr. Dana, author of some of the most remarkable prose which 
has been written in this country, as well as those beautiful 
poems which have procured him so much reputation, lectured 
. . . [last night]. There's nothing common place in Mr. 
Dana's mind, and the beauty of his critical analysis, the 
depth of feeling with which he treated the subject and the 


originality of his style, joined in an interesting manner of 


2%mid., Lz: 296-302. 
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speaking, created in the metropolis what is called, ‘a 


great sensation, '"+° 


On 21 January 1840, Bryant wrote, 

"Mr. Dana's second lecture, delivered the other evening was 
attended by a larger audience than the first, who appeared 
to listen with the same degree of satisfaction. It is 
certainly creditable to the community that lectures like 
these on simply literary and moral subjects, unaccompanied 
by the usual arts to attract applause, or preparations to 
amuse an idle audience, should yet be so well attended..." 
Longfellow, who was appearing with him with lectures on 
Dante, and Dana were praised in an extensive editorial on 

30 January 1840. On 1 February 1840, in another notice of 
Dana's lectures, Bryant emphasized the "original criticism, 
more lenient on Macbeth’s character" than most critics. 

The "show" went to New Haven, where its success was reported 
by The Evening Post. 

Notwithstanding the puffs Bryant printed in The Evening 
Post, Bryant put his finger on Dana's poetic flaw as they 
were both preparing their works for collected volumes. He 
said on 9 May 1834, "The only fault that I find with you is, 
that you sometimes adopt a bad order of the words for the 
sake of the measure, or rather you let the bad order stand, 


for want of diligence to overcome the difficulty.*?+ 


LOThe Evening Post, 18 December 1839. 
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The story of trying to find a publisher for Two Years 
Before the Mast for Dana's son is well nowi. 7 Again, 
Bryant did what he could for his old friend. The biographer 
of Richard Henry Dana, Jr., takes the two older men to task 
for not driving a harder bargain with Harper Brothers for a 
better contHachs 

Dana submitted two poems for printing in The Evening 
Post in 1843; "Flowers Sent Me During Illness" (29 April 
1843) and "Washington Allston" (20 October 1843). ‘The last 
notice before 1860 of Dana's works was contained in a notice 
of the North American Review: "The North American Review 
- e e has a genial review of Dana's writings in prose and 
verse-—a rather level but a very cordial acknowledgement of 
his merits, accompanied by an analysis of the peculiar 
character of his works . . . [T]he writings of Dana have a 
character so original, so remarkably distinct and individual, 
so far removed from the commonplace, which, being what 
everybody has by heart, is always intelligible to the 
meanest capacity—<that it requires considerable effort of 
mind at first to perceive their excellence. ... This, at 


least, is one way of accounting for the slow progress of 


Dana's popularity” (8 January 1851). 


12scee Biography, 1: 373-375. 
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Their association by no means ended in 1860, For 
almost twenty years more, these two men of letters corres- 
ponded regularly, supporting and consoling each other. 
Dana, however, ceased to publish after the second edition 
of his poetry and prose in 1850. That this relationship 
was unique among Bryant's wide circle of acquaintances will 
be obvious. He fought a losing cause, seemingly, in 
bringing Dana to "Parnassus" with himself. The hyperbole 
of his reviews of Dana's works and lectures is more extrava- 
gant than any that he wrote. Bryant's public statements 
about Dana are not balanced by illustrations of his friend's 
weaknesses. Today, this effort on behalf of such a minor 
talent might lead to a charge of compromising the integrity 
of art for personal friendship. That would not be an 
accurate evaluation. Dana was famous in the nineteenth 
century. His "The Little Beach Bird" has been called the 
best known poem of the century. 14 But Pattee characterizes 
him as a natural critic, rather than a poet. "The ‘better 
criticism’ of America owes its birth to Dana. He stood for 
realism before the thing had received a name, "49 
The next poet, William Gilmore Simms, met with over- 


whelming political, economic, and literary disasters during 


his career, Bryant went to considerable lengths in 


14prown, p. 143. 
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attempting to win a northern audience for Simms, in whom he 
saw unusual talent and ability. Simms had extraordinary 
energy which he applied to the fields of poetry, journalism, 
fiction, drama, and polemics, but he managed to be on the 
wrong side at the wrong time in every area. Because of his 
humble background, Charleston, which he revered, would not 
accept him. He was a Southerner when only Northerners were 
meeting with any publishing success. His defense of slavery 
further alienated him from Northern audiences. James Lawson, 
an editor of the Mercantile Advertizer, and a local poet and 
businessman, is given credit for having brought Simms and 
Bryant together in 1832. Simms joined Bryant and Lawson on 
sojourns around Hoboken on Simms’ first trip to the north 
in search of publishers, and the two became warm friends. +® 
He was not an unknown author. Bryant had reviewed with | 
praise Simm's Byronic first volume of poetry, Lyrics and 
Other Poems, in 1827... On 14 August 1829, he noticed 
Simms' third volume of poems: "W. G. Simms, Editor of the 
"Southern Literary Gazette,’ published in Charleston, has 
just issued in that city a third volume of poems, containing 
The Vision of Cortez, Cain, and other metrical effusions." 
On 4 September 1829, he took issue with Simms's deprecating 


foreword to the poems. The poems were "not so good as to 


16prown, p. 203. 


17 mitea States Review, 2: 70, April 1827; as 
mentioned in Brown, p. 162 and Bryant II; p. 93. 
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praise, and too harmless to criticize." He said that, 
contrary to what Simms said, it is not possible to write 
good poetry in "idle hours." In a letter to Frances, 20 
July 1835, Bryant mentioned that Simms was again in New York 
to publish a novel. The novel, The Yemassee, received a 
long (two~thirds of a column) review in The Evening Post on 
6 April 1835. The novel, of course, became one of the most 
popular books of the period. 18 In September of 1836, Bryant 
took Simms with him on a walking trip through western 
Massachusetts. Simms enjoyed the rambles and seeing the 
scenes described in Bryant's poetry. 

Godwin appeared cool towards Simms. The references to 


him in the Biography are terse and few, despite the obvious 


affection which Bryant held for him. In describing the 
office routine, Godwin observed that in 1839, habitual 
visitors were Cooper, Major Auguste Davezac--brother-in-law 
of Edward Livingston and aide-de-camp of Jackson at New 
Orleans, John L. Stephens-~-traveler and writer, and John 
Audubon. "Other literary men," he wrote, "were rather 
occasional than habitual. ... Wm. G. Simms, of South 
Carolina, a voluble talker, who desired to set us right on 


nL9 


the Southern question . . All that Simms represented 


was an anathema to the liberal Godwin. 


18651dGen Multitudes, p. 318. 
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The Evening Post is evidence that Bryant gave more than 
passing attention to Simm's career. On 15 October 1838, 
Bryant printed "Invocation: A Southern Picture," by Simms. 
On 22 December 1838, The Evening Post reviewed Simms's 
Southern Passages and Pictures: "The greater portion [ of 
the poems in the book ] however, we have never met before. 
The poetry of Mr. Simms in language, thought, and versifica-~ 
tion, has a peculiar and characteristic manner. He borrows 
nothing, neither imagery or diction or modulation of his 
lines from other writers. He observes himself and results 
of his observations of nature are wrought into his reflec- 
tions with much fervor and eloquence, though perhaps, in the 
pursuit of a favorite train of thought, he now and then 
wanders into shadowy metaphysical regions whither it is not 
always easy to follow." 

In a review of the Southern Literary Gazette, Bryant 
wrote, "A poem is contributed by W. Gilmore Simms, entitled 
the Shipwreck, which has almost the appearance of an 
improvization--dashed off as it is with great spirit, and 
energy and little attention to minor graces" (24 February 
1838). On 28 September 1841, The Family Companion, 
published in Macon, Georgia, by W. G. Simms and Albert Puke, 
was saluted. In 1841, Simms invited Bryant and his family 


to visit Woodlawns. 7° He repeated his invitation later in 


20netter, 10 January 1841, Bryant-Godwin Collection. 
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the year and urged Fanny to come spend the winter in South 
Gavouaae. Urged by the gradual alienation of Southern 
readers by the Northern press, Bryant began planning the 
trip. In March, 1843, Simms outlined the people to see and 
the things to do during the visit. 7? Bryant recorded the 
trip with travel letters to The Evening Post, which he later 
collected in Letters of a Traveller.23 Apparently, he did 
not visit Simms's home during this trip. 74 In 1849, on his 
way to Cuba, Bryant finally made a visit to Woodlawns. 

Simms sent Bryant a prospectus of his new periodical, 


the Southern Review, in 1843, to be mentioned in The Evening 


Post, "even though it is not as good as the North American 


25 


Review. Poems by Simms were reprinted and reviewed 


regularly over the next decade. In 1848, The Evening Post 


noticed his Atlantis, and the Eye and the Wing: "The traces 


2lnetter, 29 September 1841, Goddard=Roslyn Collection, 
Reel 2. 


22retter, [?] March 1843, Goddard-Roslyn Collection, 
Reel 2. 


23netters of a Traveller: or, Notes of Things Seen 


in Europe and America (New York: George P. Putnam, 1850), 
PPpo 69—127. 


24m a letter, dated 10 March 1844, Simms regretted 
that Bryant had to leave without visiting his home. Goddard- 
Roslyn Collection, Reel 2. 


25Letter, dated 1 November 1843, Bryant-—Godwin 
Collection. 
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of a mature and vigorous mind are seen in the changes which 
have been made" (19 October 1848). Of "The City of the 
Silent: A Poem by W. Gilmore Simms, delivered at the 


conscecration at the Magnolia Cemetery," Bryant said, "This 
is one of the finest occasional poems we have read in a long 
time. The topics are well chosen and treated with a certain 
nobleness and dignity which has quite charmed us. The 
poetic style of the author is a manly one, borrowing no 
conventional phrases from the poets of past generations, and 
no affectations of style from those of the present day" 

(19 October 1848). On 21 November 1856, Bryant wrote a long 
article in defense and support of William Gilmore Simms in 
his historical lectures of South Carolina in Buffalo. He 
and Bancroft had arranged for Simms to give a series of 
lectures, sponsored by the Young Men's Lecture Association. 
The first lecture, on 18 November, raised such a stir 
because of the inherent antipathy of the New York audience, 
that the series was canceled and never resumed. The Tribune, 
Times, and Herald commented adversely on the lectures. Only 
The Evening Post defended his right to speak: “He is neither 
a politician by habit or profession. He holds no office, 
nor is an applicant for any. His pursuits are purely 
literary" (21 November 1856). Thereafter, Simms became a 
polemicist for the Southern cause. It was only after the 
Civil War that Simms, by then ruined financially, renewed 


the acquaintance. 
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The parallel between Simms and Dana is striking. 

Bryant was drawn to both, not because they were in positions 
to assist his career, although Simms was instrumental in 
keeping the name of Bryant before the Southern readers, and 
Dana had a significant role in starting Bryant on his career 
as poet. One cannot attribute these friendships to the 
opinion Bryant had of the others’ poetry; both exasperated 
Bryant by their casual approach to the art. They were both 
men Of spirit, however, and must have been stimulating 
companions. The channels of their ideas ran against the 
stream of art from their respective cities, Boston and 
Charleston. Even with their limitations, Dana and Simms 
breathed a fresh current of air which appealed to Bryant. 

In the press of his work, Bryant responded by doing all he 
could to support and encourage them. 

The relationship of Bryant with Edgar Allen Poe seems 
to be uncolored by personal bias. In his search for fame 
and security, Poe needed all the help he could get. His 
first editorial job was with the Southern Literary Messenger, 
starting in 1835. Bryant was in Europe at the time. When 
he returned, he must have become aware of the editor of the 
Southern periodical, through his friend Simms, and through 
Poe's review of Theodore S. Fay's Norman Leslie, A Tale of 


the Present Times (December 1835), which was followed by a 
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k, 2 


severe evaluation of Drake and Hallec And, the young 


iconoclast was only qualified in his assessment of Bryant's 


own poetry. 7? 


The Evening Post of 18 March 1837 in its 
notice of the Southern Literary Messenger said, "The 
February number of this work is just received. The former 
editor, Mr. Poe, has retired and is succeeded by Mr. White, 
under whose management the work loses nothing of its 


interest and appearance of ability." There was apparently 


no notice made of Poe's work on Burton's Gentleman's 





Magazine, July 1839 to June 1840. But on 30 August 1841, 
Bryant wrote, "Graham's Magazine=-The magazine has ever since 
last April been under the management of Edgar A. Poe, a 
gentleman of acknowledged talent, who for a time conducted 
the Southern Literary Messenger, and under whose superintend- 
ance the prospects of Graham's Magazine, are, we understand, 
exceedingly promising." Under his initial guidance, Poe 
reported, Graham's Magazine increased from a subscription of 
6,000 to 40,000.78 When Poe moved closer to his audience in 
New York, he came as an enemy to the New York literary 


clique, whom he had taken to task in Godey's Lady's Book and 


other reviews. He was in continuous conflict with the New 


26poe's review of Drake, The Culprit Fay and Other 
Poems, and Halleck's Alnwick=-Castle, with Other Poems, 
appeared in Southern Literary Messenger, April 1836. 

27southern Literary Messenger, 3, January 1837. 


28a5 cited in The First Century, p. 497. 
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York clique, particularly Lewis Gaylord Clark, his brother 
Willis, N. P. Willis, and others associated closely with 
29 
the Knickerbocker. Typically, Bryant stayed aloof from 
the recriminations exchanged between the establishment and 
Poe. We have already seen his reaction in the controversy 
about W. W. Lord. If anything, Bryant was respectful of the 
struggling editor. Godwin, obviously not sympathetic to Poe, 
is vague about any association with Bryant during the New 
York years. Godwin wrote, after detailing the visits of 
such names as Major Davesac, John L. Stevens, and J. J. 
Audubon, "Other literary men were rather occasional than 
habitual visitors . .. Edgar Poe, if I mistake not, once 
or twice, to utter nothing, but to look his reverence out of 
30 

wonderful lustrous eyes ...." Godwin maintained his 
patronizing tone as he described the only meeting between 
Bryant and Poe of which he was certain: 

They never, however, had much intercourse. Poe's 

life was altogether too erratic to attract Mr. 

Bryant's regard; but I once saw them together at 

an evening party, given by Mrs. C. Kirkland, when 

they talked with each other for a long time. Poe 

was slim in person, neatly dressed, clean shaven, 

with a large head, dark hair, and the most 

wonderfully luminous eyes. Mr. Bryant was not so 

slight, but his head was also large, and he wore 


a venerable white beard, Poe approached him as 
some Grecian youth might be imagined to approach 


29s idney P. Moss, Poe's Literary Battles (Durham, N. C.: 


Duke University Press, 1963). This is a book-length study 
of Poe's attempts to establish himself in the face of New 
York and New England hostility. 


30Riography, 1: 370. 
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an image of Plato--with a look and attitude full 


of the profoundest reverence; and during the 
whole time of their conversation he preserved 


this expression, 24 
Brown says that Bryant also crossed Poe's path at Anne 


Charlotte Lynch's salon. 22 


While possible, Bryant was 
emphatic that he would not visit Mrs. Lynch's for the 
purpose of seeing Poe. In an apparent reply to Dana's 
suggestion that the two poets become acquainted, Bryant 


wrote on 12 September 1848: 


You have much to say of Mr. Poe, of whom I think 
very well in many respects, but who has some 
peculiarities in his character which show it, 
perhaps, not to be quite a healthy one. I shall 
be glad to be useful to him in any way; but how 
can you, who know me, ask me to get acquainted 


with anybody of set purpose in my life. The 
three things most irksome to me in my transac- 
tions with the world are, to owe money, to ask 


a favor, and to seek an acquaintance, 33 


Bryant had already supported Poe in his uphill battle to 
become established in New York. On 17 April 1845, he 
announced one of Poe's lectures, by which the poet sought to 
keep himself and his young wife alive: “Lectures on Poets-— 
Mr. Edgar A. Poe-—himself, as some punster has said, with a 
& of being a poet--repeats the lecture this evening on the 


American poets, which when first delivered, excited so much 


3lBiography, 2: 22 note. 


32p, 338. 


33a quoted in Biography, 2: 27-28. 
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remark. He supposes that a little sound criticism will not 
hurt the majority of our writers" (17 April 1845). One 
supposes that this is another gibe at the furious reactions 


to Poe's attack upon the New York group. The Express the 


next day reported that the lecture was sparsely attended 
because of rain. The editor then proceeded to criticize the 
lecture. The Evening Post, after duly reporting the 


Express's considered opinion, informed the public that Poe 


had actually canceled the lecture=<there was none (18 April 
1845). On 10 July 1845, The Evening Post reviewed Poe's 
Tales: 
Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. .. ‘They are marked 
by great and peculiar ability. They are mostly 
written in illustration of a curious analytical 
facility which Mr. Poe possesses to a higher 
degree than any other person we know. It 
enabled him to unravel the most complicated and 
apparently inextricable knot of circumstances 
with delightful ease. . .. In fact these tales 
will very much increase the reputation of Mr. 
Poe, and we should hope, both from their 


intrinsic merit and the elegant manner in which 
they are printed, add materially to his pocket. 


Whether this hope stemmed from Bryant's intimate knowledge 
of Poe's circumstances or is a general wish for all authors 
is not known; but it was appropriate. On 18 October 1849, 
Bryant wrote an obituary of Poe, after his death in 
Baltimore on 7 October: "This distinguished author, who was 
as well known in our city for his infirmities as for his 
genius, died suddenly in Baltimore on Sunday ... He was 


an industrious, original, and brilliant writer. ... He 
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was embittered by the wreck of hopes . . . [of livelihood 
by writing] « His experience is an addition to the many 
mournful examples of the vexations and sufferings that 
follow such an election" (Wéekly, 18 October 1849). He 
followed up the next week Hig. cope TAeiAg "Annabel Lee" with 
the remark, "The following beautiful poem is said to have 
been the last thing written by Poe, whose death it was our 
painful duty to announce only a week since. Nothing that 
ever came from his pen better illustrates his surpassing 
mastery of the rhythm and melody of English verse" (Weekly, 
25 October 1849). "The Bells" was reprinted from Union 
Magazine in the Weekly Evening Post on 1 November 1849. 
Bryant was cool towards Griswold's treatment of Poe in the 
famous "Memoir" to the Works of Edgar A. Poe: "The memoir 
is written with a perfect absence of partiality for its 
subject, and lays open the infirmities and defects of his 
character with a certain scientific coolness, much like that 
of an anatomist in a dissecting room" (20 September 1850). 
And, in 1853, The Evening Post ran in its entirety Catherine 
Ledyard's defense of Poe's works in the face of fixed 
literary values, "Poe, Poets, Etc." (21 March 1853). 

Bryant could not save Poe. No one could, considering 
the man and the times. However, Poe was mindful of Bryant's 


respect when he wrote, "His soul is charity itself--in all 
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aoe Particularly in the years 


respects generous and noble. 
1845 to 1849, Bryant publicized his works, and, remaining 
studiously impartial, gave some moral support in Poe's 
challenge to New Yorkers. Those who read The Evening Post 
must have accepted Poe with more charity. Charvat wrote, 
"All American poets before Longfellow were public poets in 
method and intention, but none had succeeded in finding 
security in society as poet. The greatness of Longfellow's 
historical position is that he was the first poet to arrive 
at a clear understanding of his relation to society--indeed, 
to create a relationship by defining for himself his place 
in a world traditionally hostile to the Living--or at least, 
to the young=-poet. "3° Certainly this was the plight of 
Dana, Simms, and Poe. Bryant sought to close the gap 
between poet and audience. The poets might be popular for 
a time, but they could not sustain themselves on their 
poetry. For example, Poe's Tales and "The Raven" gained him 
quick popularity, but failed to win him a living wage or 
stable employment. Even Longfellow, the next poet to be 
discussed, could average from poetry little more than four 
thousand dollars per year at the peak of his earning power 


in 1878, one-half the amount he drew from his wife's 


34"wiilliam Cullen Bryant," The Shock of Recognition, 
ed. Edmund Wilson (New York: The Modern Library, 1955), 
p. 145. Appeared in Godey's Lady's Book, April, 1846. 


35profession, p. 116. 
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estate, 26 This represents the cumulative sale of over one 
hundred thousand volumes of poetry. 

Longfellow's popularity owes perhaps little to Bryant, 
but it is reflected by the volume of his verse which was 
either noticed, reprinted, or printed for the first time in 


The Evening Post in the forties and fifties. Of Bryant's 


influence on verse, however, Longfellow acknowledged his 
debt repeatedly. In a letter to Bryant on 5 February 1846, 
Longfellow confessed, "Let me say in here as a staunch 
friend and admirer of you, I have been from the beginning, 
and acknowledge how much I owe to you not only of delight 
but of culture. When I look back upon my earlier period I 
cannot but smile to see how much in them is really yours. 
It was an involuntary imitation which I most readily 


Soneeuag®?- 


And, in the obituary of Bryant in The Evening 
Post of 12 June 1878, Longfellow volunteered, "He was my 
master in verse. .. . His first little thin volume of 
poems containing his ‘Thanatopsis’ and other youthful 
performances, lies on my study table today." Arvin today 
says that echoes of Bryant in Longfellow's early poetry "are 


almost those of a deliberate mimic, “78 


36profession, p- 106. 


37Goddard-Roslyn Collection, Reel 2. Also quoted in 
Brown, Biography, and others. 


38yewton Arvin, Longfellow: His Life and Work (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1963), pp. 9, 14-15. 
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Longfellow, then an undergraduate at Bowdoin, first 
came to Bryant's attention by publishing three poems in the 
United States Literary Gazette of Boston (edited by 
Theophilus Parsons), while Bryant was one of the editors of 


the New york Review. In a notice of the Gazette, Bryant 





wrote, "We do not know, of all the numerous English 
periodical works, any one that has furnished within the same 
time as much really beautiful poetry. We might cite, in 
proof of this, the ‘April Day,’ the ‘Hymn of the Moravian 
Nuns," and the ‘Sunrise on the Hills,' by HWL (we know not 
who he is) . 2 2299 Longfellow did not contribute to the 


struggling Atheneum although he was contributing to other 





magazines. Bryant could have used his pieces. This might 
have been the source of some coolness which W. C. Bryant, II, 
detected in one of Bryant's early reviews of Longfellow. 7° 


However, Longfellow praised Bryant's 1831 Poems in a review 





which pleased Bryant in the North American Review of April 


41 
1832. 





Their first personal meeting in Heidelberg would have 
been significant for the allegorists of the day. Cole might 
have recorded two other "kindred spirits” on their walks 


above the Rhine. The young Longfellow had lost his wife on 


3°Biography, 1; 193. 


40pryant, II, p. 64. 


413 iography, 1: 263. 
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29 November 1835. The Bryants were in a position to help 
him in his depression. In her diary, Mrs. Bryant enters 
that Longfellow called upon the family on 14 December. He 
visited several times afterward. She mentions only one 


walk. 7 


Longfellow years afterward wrote to Godwin, who was 
then preparing the Biography, that he never saw much of 
Bryant in Heidelberg: one dinner, and two walks. He grew 
to know the rest of the family after Bryant returned to New 
York, 19 January 1836. 43 The family was left in Heidelberg, 
to be put on the ship by Longfellow when the time came, 

Back in the United States, the two poets seldom crossed 
paths. Longfellow stopped in for several days enroute 
between Cambridge and Washington. He was completing his 
prose romance, Hiperion: The Evening Post devoted one-and= 
a-half columns to a generally favorable review: "Professor 
Longfellow's ‘Outre-Mer' is very gracefully written, the 
style is delightful and the descriptions are graphic, and 
the sketches of character have often an agreeable vein of 
quiet humor. Hyperion, though a production belonging to 
another school of writing and though tinged with peculiari- 
ties derived from the author's fondness for German 


literature, has a large proportion of these qualities 


42c¢odadard~Roslyn Collection, Reel 6. 


43netter from Longfellow to Godwin, 1880, exact date 
unknown; Bryant-Godwin Collection. 


445rown, p. 256. 
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blended with a strain of grand reflection which now and 

then passes into the grand dimness of German Speculation” 
(26 August 1839). Later (December 1839), a review in The 
Evening Post by "JQD" appeared on "Voices of the Night": 
"These 'voices of the night' breathe a sweet and gentle 
music such as befits the time when the moon is up and the 
air is clear, and soft and still. The original poems in the 
volume are characterized by the truest simplicity of thought 
and style; the thin veil of mysticism which is thrown over 
them adds only grace to the picture, without tantalizing the 
eye. "45 Later in the month, Longfellow was mentioned in a 
review of Poets of America, an anthology compiled by Ss. 
Coleman: "The selection by the author constitutes an 
agreeable and elegant miscellany. In some instances, as in 
that of Longfellow, he has not done full justice in the 
samples he has given of the writer's talents. The Indian 
Hunter is a juvenile production of that author, and not 
worthy to be ranked with his maturer productions” (21 
December 1839). 

On 24 January 1840, The Evening Post announced a series 
of lectures to be given before the Mercantile Society: 
Longfellow on Dante and John Paul Richter. In another 
notice in the same paper, Bryant wrote, “Professor 


Longfellow lectures this evening at Clinton Halil on the 


45a5 quoted by Nevins, p. 218. 
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life and writings of Dante. If his speculation on this 
subject be as beautiful as his ‘Psalm of Life’ the lecture 
will be well worth attending." Dana, also scheduled for 
lectures on Shakespeare in this series, and Longfellow were 


invited to a dinner by Bryant, at which Halleck joined 


them. 76 


As might be expected from a successful poet, most of 
the poetry of Longfellow was reprinted from literary 
magazines, predominantly Graham's in the forties and 
Putnam's in the fifties. Acknowledging a "puff" of 


"Evangeline" in The Evening Post, Longfellow wrote to Bryant: 


My Dear Bryant: I ought sooner to have thanked you 
for the very careful reception you gave my poem, 

and for the friendly words you said of it in your 
paper. But, to tell the truth, it is rather 
awkward to thank a friend for praising one, however 
grateful we may feel; for it looks a little like 
the recognition of the justice of the praise 
bestowed. Nevertheless, laying aside all modesty, 
real or imaginary, I very sincerely thank you for 
your generous recommendation of my book, and for 
warding off so dextrously the thrust aimed at it by 
the "Knickerbocker." Your first notice I never saw. 
But the suggestion made in it (as I have been told) 
touching the foliage of trees in the "Indian Summer" 
is undoubtedly true, fixing the date of that season 
about the first of November. By poetic license, 
perhaps not warrantable, I brought it a little 
earlier, so as to give ee of any of the warm, 


hazy days in October... 
Bryant's praise of "Evangeline" in The Evening Post brought 
criticism from Dana. He thought that Bryant had exaggerated 


the worth of the poem. Bryant replied, 


46ziography, 1: 376. 


47 etter, 3 January 1848, Goddard=-Roslyn Collection, 
Reel 2. Quoted in Biography, 2: 26. 
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I did not, I am sure, make any such comparison of 
Longfellow's "Evangeline" with other American poems 
as you have ascribed to me. What I said was, that 
it had given me altogether more pleasure in the 
reading than any poem which had lately--appeared-- 
than any poem which had been published within 
several years. And this is true. I have never 
made any attempt to analyze the sources of this 
pleasure. The poem interested and affected me 
strangely. What ever may be said of the parts, 
they are all harmonized by a poetic feeling of 
great sweetness and gentleness which belongs to 
the author. My ears admit, nay, delights in, the 
melody of the hexameter as he has managed it. I 
no doubt expressed my satisfaction with the poem 
in warm terms, but the idea of bringing its poeti=- 
cal merits into comparison with whatever had been 
written in America never entered into my head.48 


Longfellow's galloping rhythms made his poetry natural 
targets for parody. Bryant was not insensitive to the 
humorous possibilities. He adjudged "Plu-Ri~Bus-Tah, a Song 
That's-by-no-Author. A Deed Without a Name Perpetrated by 
Q. K. Phylander Doesticks," to be “. . . withal about the 
best parody upon the poem of Hiawatha which has yet 


a,u49 But, he took the poem seriously, as did most 


appeare 
of the readers, making it one of America's most popular 
legends. About a later edition, he wrote, "The Song of 


Hiawatha is written throughout in the trochaic measure 


48piography, 2: 26 note. 





49mmne Evening Post, 14 May 1856. Pattee lists several 
other parodies which appeared about this time: The Song of 
Migenwater: Translated from the Original Feejee, by Marc 
Anthony Hnerdson (Cincinnati); The Song of Milkanwatha; 
The Song of Drop o'Wather, by Harry Wandsworth Shortfellow; 
Wa-wa-wanda, A Legend of Old Organe; and The Song of Higher- 
Water. One Hundred Years, pp. 486-487. 
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without rhyme ... English readers are not accustomed to 
this kind of verse, though in Germany there are many 
examples of it. This is another experiment upon the public 
taste, which we shall be quite willing to find successful" 
(20 November 1855). 

In the notice of Longfellow's Ballad And Other Poems, 
Bryant concentrated on the translations, “which Mr. 
Longfellow, a skillful master of language, manages with 
much grace and beauty" (10 January 1842). 

Bryant noticed Poems on Slavery in The Evening Post on 
24 December 1842: "They have all the characteristics of 
Longfellow's later poems adding to the grace and harmony of 
his earlier, a vein of deeper and stronger feeling, maturer 
thought, bolder imagery and a more suggestive manner.” 

"A Slave's Dream" was reprinted as a representative example. 
From The Sea-side and the Fire-side, Bryant selected "The 
Building of the Ship” for specific comment: "A subject 
which, not withstanding its apparent unpoetic nature, the 
author treats with as much grace of imagery as if it were a 
fairy tale, and finds in it ample matter suggesting of 
beautiful trains of thought. ... It is sufficient to say 
of the other poems in the volume that they have the author's 
usual characteristics" (Weekly, 21 January 1850). 


“We have not found time to read [The Golden Legend]," 
Bryant said in the 2 December 1851 Evening Post. He 


reprinted “The Angels of the Seven Planets" from the volume. 
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In a review of the Poems of George P. Morris, Bryant 

wrote, "The popular song-writer writes for the millions and 
the millions should have copies of his works... Of our 
poets only Longfellow has published according to the 
audience" (20 November 1855). Bryant acceded to the judge- 
ment of the public with respect to Longfellow's poetry. 
Here was a poet who met the standards of the "luminous 
style." His major qualities were "sweetness," "harmony," 


"simplicity," and "grace." Bryant had little to say about 
his "thought" or his “spirit." Modern critics discount 
Longfellow for his lack of daring in much the same way. 


Although much of his verse which The Evening Post published 
was reprinted from the major literary magazines, there was 
also a substantial volume of verse apparently sent directly 
for original publication, particularly in 1849. [In his 
conscious search for an audience The Evening Post was a 
natural target. In all of their long association, none of 
the personal flavor of the friendship between Dana and 
Bryant pervaded the relationship between Longfellow and 
Bryant, Longfellow was New England based, even though 
initially he depended upon the New York publishers. Bryant 
was most concerned with the New York writers. Longfellow 
had little need for the personal efforts of Bryant in order 
to sell his wares. Unlike the previous three poets-~Dana, 
Simms, and Poe=-—-he never knew financial uncertainty. His 


poetry is heavily represented by translations from the 
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northern Europeans. With translations, which required 
minimal effort, he could sell individual verses and fill 
volumes at the same time he was preparing his famous 
lectures at Harvard. Hence, there was little on which 
Bryant could comment in specific terms, other than the 
comfortable patterns of rhythm and rhyme. Furthermore, 
Longfellow was competent; his verses were free of the care- 
less errors of prosody which infected that of the lesser 
popular poets. In summary, Bryant kept Longfellow's poetry 
and name before his audience in about the same proportion 
as the popular poet was able to achieve from his own efforts. 

Bryant had little personal intercourse with John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Of the many poems printed in The Evening 
Post through thirty years, Whittier submitted only a few 
directly for publication. The rest were picked up from the 
Knickerbocker, Democratic Review, New Era, or volumes of 
Whittier's collected poems. I found none, and none of 
Bryant's biographers refer to any correspondence between the 
two before 1860. In one sense, Whittier belongs to the 
Civil War and the post-Civil War years, but he was very 
popular before then, too. He is one of the "bards," who by 
dint of volume, spirit, and deep feeling made the first 
ranks. From his first poem in 1826 until into the thirties 
he was a newspaper poet. For a while he edited the 


Haverhill Gazette and a couple of trade journals, but they 





were not enough to launch the fame that he eventually knew. 
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An important fact in his rise to fame was his attachment to 
the abolition movement. So, he, almost alone of the poets 
we have discussed, made a place for himself by character 
and verse. 

As we shall see, "spirit" and "feeling" brought him the 
highest praise from Bryant. Even in his descriptive poems, 
Whittier surpassed the lesser bards by the force of his 
diction. In The Weekly Evening Post of 8 March 1831, Bryant 
wrote, "Legends of New England-=-A little volume of this 
title, the production of John G. Whittier, has just been 
published at Hartford. It is an attempt, says the author in 
his preface, to present in an interesting form some of the 
popular traditions and legends of New England. The object 
is laudable, the author has executed his task con amore, and 
the book contains passages of spirited and stirring poetry." 
He illustrated by reprinting "The Murdered Lady” from the 
volume. These prose works were followed from the press by 
a revision of Moll Flanders the same year. By 1836, when he 
published Megg Megone, Whittier was wholly committed to the 
anti-slavery movement and allied closely with William Lloyd 
Garrison. Megg Megone, a narrative poem of Indian life in 
colonial times, was reviewed in The Evening Post on 31 
December 1836: "It possesses many important qualities of a 
narrative poem, an agreeable facility of versification, much 
beauty of description, and a rapid, spirited manner of 


relating the story. Our praise of the versification must 
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be qualified, however, with a protest against occasional 
bad rhymes. The author seems to have forgotten that the 
Letter R has any sound at all--for example, he makes curse 
rhyme with us, war with squaw .. . and other abnormalities." 
The bad rhymes were often thrown up to Whittier, who usually 
defended them as “good Yankee rhymes." He apparently went 
beyond the argot, however, in attempting to rhyme by sight-- 
"brow," and "throw"; "root" and "Zoot, "9 
By 1838, Whittier was well known as an abolitionist, a 


distasteful group to Bryant at this time. In a notice of 


Poems by J. G. Whittier, Bryant wrote: 


The author's verses are abundantly flowing and 
spirited; and though we believe he belongs to the 
society of friends, as a sort of Tartaean spirit 
animates them, as if his odes, like those of a 
Spartan Minstrel, were composed to kindle a war- 
like courage in the minds of his countrymen . -.. 
Mr. Whittier is a zealous emancipationist and a 
large proportion of his poems relate to the 
subject which he has so much at heart. 


We wish we could persuade him always to rhyme 

honestly when he writes in rhyme, or else to 

give us blank verse at once. "Reward" and "God" 

are not rhymes, unless the former word be 

pronounced "“rewod" (14 December 1838). 
Obviously, that is exactly the way Whittier pronounced the 
word, and he saw no difficulty doing it. But, if Bryant had 
difficulty accepting this rude flaw, he still admired the 
poet. In a notice of The Democratic Review for October 1842, 


Bryant wrote, "We published the other day, some sonnets of 


50one Hundred Years, pp. 562-563. 
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Wordsworth vindicating the practice of capital punishment. 
We would not exchange the following lines of Whittier for 
them, whether we regard the poetry or the sentiment" 
(14 October 1842). Bryant himself was an ardent opponent 
of capital punishment. Later, he wrote, "Whittier's verses, 
we think, grow better and better. With no abatement of 
poetic enthusiasm, his style becomes more manly and his vein 
of thought richer and deeper. Most of the poems in this 
collection have, we believe, appeared in our periodicals" 


("Lays of My Home and Other Poems," 2 June 1843). 

Probably the combination of geographic remoteness and 
Whittier's ardent abolitionist activities stood in the way 
of the two poets' meeting. Bryant's attitude can be 


inferred by his notice of the Democratic Review for March 





1846: “Whittier furnishes a paper, complaining of Carlyle's 
sneers at the Quakers in Cromwell's times and vindicating 
their character by the story of James Naylor ... The 
same hand furnishes the following lines, which are certainly 
spirited ones. Their theology, the reader will accept or 
reject as he pleases. It is that of the denomination of 
Quakers, who though they war not with carnal weapons, are 
yet most enterprising soldiers in the wars of opinion" 
(3 March 1846). 

Created, discovered, and sustained by New England, 
Whittier would have struck the same responsive chord in the 


national consciousness. After the publication of Snowbound, 
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Whittier sometimes had ten books and editions on the market 
with over 40,000 copies being printed each year. >t The 
volume of his poetry printed in The Evening Post was second 
only to Longfellow's during the period 1830-1860, and 
included his best. Bryant recognized the personal unique- 
ness of the verse. Almost in spite of Whittier's radicalism 
Bryant at least stayed with the surge of public opinion and 
supported him, while others flayed him for his rusticity or 
politics. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the last of the "Fireside Poets," 
approached poetry more like the New York coterie. His 
reputation rose with the fortunes of the Boston publishing 
industry and the Atlantic Magazine, which he is said to have 
named. In the forties he submitted to The Evening Post 
several poems. In a review of "Holmes' Poems" Bryant wrote, 
"Holmes' poetry possesses a sparkling facility, which to us 
is very attractive. Some things which he has written are 
full of spirit and stir one's blood like the call of a 
trumpet; but he delights more in the sportive mood" (Weekly, 
30 November 1848). 

These were the poets who filled the anthologies, who 
issued the volumes, and who were placed at the pinnacle of 


acclaim until the reaction to their life-view set in. It 
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must be remembered that in any one year even Longfellow and 
Whittier might be outnumbered on the pages of The Evening 
Post by the Stedmans, Stoddards, and O'Briens of New York. 
But, taken throughout the entire thirty-year period under 
examination, they were represented more voluminously than 
any others. 

On 19 June 1830, Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote to his 


brother in New York: 


Do you know Mr. W. C. Bryant? At Northampton I 
saw a brother of his--a farmer and botanized with 
him a little for the sake of learning about his 
brother and family. A remarkable race, sons of 
the soil, yet chemists, botanists, poets.-<Why 
had not Cullen the grace to go back to corn and 
potatoes and spit at 


"dirty and dependent bread 
From pools and ditches of ye Commonwealth” 


I talked to his brother Cyrus about your man's 
folly in leaving poetry, in the hope it might 
reach him that his verses have ardent and all 
unprejudiced admirers. He should know at least 


of Ellen's suffrage. The "Death of the Flowers" 
was meat and drink to my noble flower. >2 


Emerson's first knowledge of Bryant's poetry might have come 
when Emerson sat in the audience of the graduating class at 


" the event 


Harvard and heard the poet recite "The Ages,' 
which propelled Bryant into literary circles. Emerson had 
great respect for Bryant the poet. He exhibited disappoint- 
ment with Bryant's choice of vocation in a letter to 


Margaret Fuller saying that, "His poetry seems exterminated 


52 Reprinted by Brown, p. 188. 
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from the soil, not a violet left--the field stiff all over 


u53 But neither 


with thistles and teazles of politics. 
writer could ignore the other. They met in at least one 
dinner during the time when Emerson was presenting his 
lectures on transcendentalism to the New York audience. 
Emerson, in his efforts to increase the popularity of Thomas 
Carlyle in this country introduced an Alexander Hume to 
Bryant: "Mr. Hume's love of Literature leads him to enquir- 
ing after literary men, so I refer him without hesitation to 
you, "94 The letter implies a feeling of parity between 
Emerson and Bryant, and a confidence of closer relationships 
than might be suspected from the qualified public statements 
of each on the other. Emerson's fame and popularity rested 
largely upon his performances in the lyceae. The Evening 
Post in an advance notice of the Mercantile Society Lectures, 
which included Longfellow, recognized Emerson as "A impres- 
sive speaker possessing a peculiar style and mode of 
thinking, with a lecture on the Philosophy of Education. ">> 
Emerson's first Essays were noticed on 2 January 1841: "We 


have found in the work a great deal of original and vigorous 


thought, some of it rather affected and obscurely expressed 


53Brown, p. 255. 


*4netter, dated 11 April 1840, Goddard=Roslyn Collection, 
Reel 1. 


55qhe Evening Post, 24 January 1840. 
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but all of it showing a mind accustomed to profound 
reflection. The intellect of the writer is suggestive 
rather than logical, better adapted to excite than to 
gratify inquiry. We have scarcely opened a page of this 
volume without falling upon some striking remarks full of 
the highest philosophy and interest." 

In 1842, Emerson signed a contract to give a series of 
six lectures at the Mercantile Society Library. In heraid- 
ing the coming lectures, Bryant wrote on 28 February 1842, 
"He possesses great powers of language, great felicity of 


"56 on 


illustration . .. and a very impressive delivery. 
4 March, after the first lecture, he wrote, "His language is 
bold and striking . . . his manner direct, earnest and 
impressive; and his matter is original and important... 
We cannot say that we precisely apprehend what they are. 

Now and then, in listening to his discourses, or reading his 
essays, we have fancied that we caught glimpses of great and 
novel truths--truths that seemed to reveal to us an entirely 
new existence, and that certainly gave a fresh impulse and 
elevation to our moral nature. It is, at least, pleasant in 
these days . .. to find a man who is faithful to his own 


mind and independent of the minds of others. ">/ 


56,5 quoted by Nevins, p. 533. 
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Bryant's summary of the lectures appeared on 16 March 
1842: "His doctrines, original and profound as they are, 
seem to us wanting in coherence and completeness. He never 
elaborates a system; he seldom argues; he flings out his 
thought and leaves it at once to its fate. His own convic- 
tions rest on his intuitions and so appeal mainly to the 
intuitive perceptions of others. He seems to feel that his 
best and deepest sayings, to borrow the peculiar phrase of 
his own doctrine, are only the spontaneous and unobstructed 
utterance of the one soul which dwells in all_men and that 
thus whenever they are authentic, they must, of necessity, 
be recognized and received, "°° 
This line of criticism of Emerson's style continued 
through the years in the notices of essays, lectures, and 


verse. Noticing Emerson's Poems in 1847, Brya :: wrote, 





We 8" 6 Emerson is a brilliant writer, both in prose and 
verse, though perhaps, as a poet too reflective, too 
subjective, the modern metaphysician would call it, to suit 
the popular taste. ... His little address in verse to 
the humble bee, is however, one of the finest things of the 
sort--a better poem, in our estimate, than Anacreon's 


famous ode to the cicada. ">? 


Bryant can take little credit for Emerson's success, 


fame, or style. Whether one sees the role of The Evening 


58tbid. 
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Post as expanding the reputation of a coming star, or as 
reflecting the popular taste of the three decades, Bryant 
publicized almost every significant public utterance of 
Emerson, There can be little doubt that the editor recog- 
nized the genius of the junior writer and respected the man. 
His opinion coincided with the popular view. A scrubwoman 
in Concord who attended Emerson’s lectures was asked, "Do 
you understand Mr. Emerson?" She replied, "Not a word, but 
I like to go and see him stand up there and look as though 
he thought everyone was as good as he was."©9 tn his review 
of the fifty years of The Evening Post, Bryant mentioned 
Emerson as one of the great writers of the last five decades, 
grouping him with Cooper, Irving, and Hawthorne (3 January 
1851). Emerson was one of the two poets who traveled from 
Massachusetts to New York for the Century Club celebration 
of Bryant's seventieth birthday. 

To complete this survey of Bryant's reaction to thirty 
years of poetry, it remains to mention two poets who in the 
twentieth century all but dominate sensitivity to nineteenth 
century poetry: Thoreau and Whitman. if have found no 
mention of Thoreau by Bryant in his correspondence, criti- 
cism, or the biographies. Yet, when, through the support of 


Emerson, Thoreau printed A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 


60ou0ted by Brooks Atkinson, "Introduction," Selected 
Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York: Modern Library, 


1950), p. xvi. 
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Rivers in Godey's Lady's Book in 1849, the work was reviewed 
by such prestigious publications as Godey's Lady's Book, 
The New York Tribune, and the Massachusetts Quarterly 
Review. Walden was reviewed even more widely. The reviews 
were generally unfavorable; but he was known. 

Whitman, however, as a New York writer and journalist, 
was recognized. Tales by "Walter Whitman” were mentioned 
in notices of the Democratic Review in 1841 and 1842. In 
1855 Bryant reprinted without comment a review "Walt Whitman 
and His Poems" from the United States Review. Pattee says 
that a good number of the flattering reviews of that first 


£, O1 


volume were written by Whitman himsel Bryant did tag 


the title "Poet" on him. On 24 March 1859, The Evening Post 
noted, "Walt Whitman, the poet, ‘one of the roughs,' it is 
said, drives omnibus No. 22 of the Broadway and Forty-second 
Street line." There was no reflection, just that short 
squib among the scenes of the city. Then, in a notice of 
the April Atlantic Monthly, the 21 March 1860 Evening Post 
noticed that "Walt Whitman contributes some "Bardic Symbols’ 
about *Elemental Drifts.'" The lack of analysis by Bryant 
cannot be interpreted as anything less than disapproval of 
the tone of this new poetry. Besides the assumption that 


little passed unnoticed by Bryant, the above evidence reveals 
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some knowledge of it. The first three editions of "Leaves 
of Grass" did not sell. They were pointedly ignored by 
those who vocalized the taste, particularly in New England. 
Emerson, alone, in a private letter, acknowledged the 
uniqueness of the first volume. Even he qualified his 
indorsement with repeated "but's" a little later when 
Whitman gave the letter to Charles A. Dana of the Tribune 
who printed it on 10 October 1855.62 «rt is difficult to see 
Bryant encouraging more of the same, even though the author 
was a New Yorker and an acquaintance. Significantly, the 
name does not appear in Godwin's Biography. Whitman did not 
have the sordid reputation of Poe. But he was a Bohemian, 
wandering outside the circle of respectability, in background 
and unfettered expression. In his old age, he spoke of walks 
with Bryant on Long Island to Horace Traubel. This is the 
only record of intimacy, however. ©? He did contribute 
several articles to The Evening Post after he was discharged 
from the Brooklyn Eagle in 1848. 

Before leaving the individual poets, we should mention 
James Russell Lowell, although he did not belong to this era, 
in the way the others did. He was a decade removed from the 


others in age, for one reason. Neverthdless, he saw "To the 


62nqmund Wilson, ed., "Emerson and Whitman," The Shock 
of Recognition, pp. 247-251. 
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Dandelion" printed in Graham's for January 1845 (along with 
poems by Longfellow and A. B. Street), and reprinted in 
The Evening Post review of the magazine on 13 December 1844. 
In 1848, Bryant wrote, "There are fine veins of thought in 
Lowell's verse with frequently a fresh and vigorous expres-— 
sion" (12 February). Shortly thereafter, Lowell lampooned 
Bryant in "A Fable for Critics." According to Brown, he 
chafed because the older poets were being offered fifty 
dollars for each of their poems, while the younger poet was 
receiving only twenty (p. 336 note). Whatever Lowell's 
provocation, Bryant mentioned no more about him until 1855. 
In 1854 they patched up their differences.©* in the period 
1855-1858, several of Lowell's poems were printed or 
reprinted, including "The Courtin'" (14 April 1855) and 
"To Joshua R. Giddings," (4 September 1858) already 
mentioned in Chapter III. But, Bryant's notice of The 


Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell certainly did not 





enhance the critic's image: "Lowell is a poet of many and 
remarkable peculiarities. His principal fault arises from 
the introduction into his poetry of reformatory metaphysics, 
if we may use the expression, and the crude jargon of 
reformatory theories. In his more labored productions 
(although many of them are marked by vigorous and striking 


thoughts and felicitous poetical touches) this blemish is, 
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to the majority of readers, disagreeably manifest." 
( 1 February 1858). However, their relationship was suffi- 
ciently respectful that Lowell, unable to attend, sent an 
ode to be read at the celebration of Bryant's seventieth 
birthday by the Century Club. °° 

In popularity and durability, these were the major 
poets of the nineteenth century. Each acknowledged his 
debt and the debt of America to Bryant the poet. They 
contributed willingly to The Evening Post as an influential 
outlet for their works. Bryant noticed them early in their 
careers and kept their names before the substantial audience 
he commanded. 

Perhaps Dana and Simms received more praise than their 
verse deserved, praise generated more from friendship than 
from talent. Although news of Emerson's activities were 
reported regularly, Bryant offered scant support for his 
poetry. Whitman was only recognized as a New York writer 
and editor. On the other hand, Poe received better notices 


from The Evening Post than from most of the other northern 


newspapers, although even he was noted as a writer of tales 
and an editor more than as a poet. 
Insofar as they appealed to public taste, Bryant 


recognized their superiority and provided valuable publicity 
to the major poets. His lack of discrimination stemmed from 


the public role of poetry to which he was committed. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION 


Although the bulk of his thought went "the next 


morning to wrap parcels or light kitchen fires," Bryant's 


comments in The Evening Post over the space of thirty years 
constitute an impressive volume cumulatively. Although 
brief, his articles were products of his personal reading 
and evaluation of the hundreds of poems which passed across 
his desk. One can wish that Bryant had written that book 
on poetry which he mentioned to Dana. We can share Emerson's 
regret that he had not concentrated on poetry instead of the 
newspaper. The "bank~note world” left him no choice. He 
“had no time for extensive writing during this period except 
in the pages of The Evening Post. With only three men in 
the editorial room most of the time, it is remarkable that 
he devoted such conscientious attention as he did to the 
poetry submitted to him. 

Despite its modest circulation, The Evening Post 
exerted a disproportionate influence. Although a typical 
newspaper of its time in format, it gained prestige by the 
soundness of its policies and the quality of its prose. 


The people who subscribed at ten dollars a year were the 


affluent and responsible citizens of New York and elsewhere. 
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They were the same people who bought and sometimes read 


poetry which was announced in The Evening Post. Like other 
newspapers, it performed the service of publicizing and 
promoting American literature, while the publishing industry 
was organizing its distribution. As Bryant said, "Who would 
know when a book was published but for the . .. newspaper?" 
(p. 33, above). 

Bryant introduced no new directions in poetry in The 
Evening Post. He denied being a critic at all, rarely 
expressing his preference for one poet over another. The 
"bards" and the professional poets were noticed with equal 
appreciation. His taste as reflected in his selections and 
comments was grounded in the style of the early English 
romantic poets with emphasis upon directness and finish. 


The "luminous style" which elevated poets to public acclaim 
admitted no abstruse speculation. Clarity and precision 
were the qualities which the poets and their readers should 
seek, he thought. Above all, the moral tone should be 
firmly rooted in orthodoxy. He urged poets to treat poetry 
as a serious vocation. Under these criteria the poetry of 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman failed to arouse his 
enthusiasm. In his articles he called attention to speci- 
fic flaws of rhythm, rhyme, and diction, even as he praised 
the intent of the poems. His brief but informed observa- 
tions raised many notices to the level of criticism. 
However, the role of the newspaper remained to encourage 


the emerging poets and inform their readers. 
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Bryant's focus was public poetry, that which his public 
could understand and appreciate. Certainly, it was an 
appropriate view for the editor of a daily newspaper. 
Bryant shared with his audience and the poets he assisted 
the optimism and the traditionalism which shaped their 
taste in poetry, while he sought to guide them to higher 
sensitivity. Although his standards appear unrealistic 
today, they prevailed through the nineteenth century in the 


poetry most people read. 


